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the late Author*s writings except some simple captions and also certain notes 
making cross icfetences (on behalf of the Author) to his other writings. In 
Appendices I and II ate given two unpublished and somewhat incomplete 
notes of the Author on ^‘Devaidreham : Worshipping Images in Temples” 
and on “Music” respectively; the second Appendix being revised and enlarged 
by material from his BribatkaibdUokasaiagraba : A and the short paper 

in the /. of ihe Music Madras. 

Notts \a the text arc placed at the end of each section. The excellent sketch of the 
Dhamdth Stupa earring in Texrfig, 17 ii by Shri Siiiitth Chandra Sathi of Lucknow for 
which we are grateful to him . For most of the other liRc-drawings and ike' ches included imhe 
text we are indebted to Shri Dinesh Pratap Singh of the Fine Arts ColJ^Cj Banaras Hindu 
Uni versify. The photographic illusiratioiis reproduced are through the kind courtesy oft he 
Archaeological Survey of India and the respective Museums twmug the antiijuities. 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The present book is brought out to serve as the second volume of 
Prof, V* S, AGRAWALA’s Imliao Art (Vol I: A WsHry oj Indim Art Jr&m 
the earliest fimes^ sip to the third centatyA. D. ), Varanasi, 1%5. Before his sad 
demise in 1966 Prof. Agrawala had planned to write on Gupta Art to be 
issued as a Second Volume to his Histurj of the Indian Art. To fulfil this 
original project the publishers and the present editor had no other alternative 
than to bring out a new edition of Prof. V, S. Agrawala^s earlier work Gupta 
jdr/ (Lucknow, 1948 )* in a tevisod and enlarged edition on the basis of the 
late Author’s tteatises on the subject and also the notes of his Class Lecturers 
taken by his post-graduate students at the Banaras Hindu University ( from 
1951 to 1966 ), Prof, Agrawala bad a great fascination for the study of Gupta 
culture and arts. 

The work as it is being published now is the present editor’s cumpilation 
of the relevant portions of tlie writings of late Prof. V. S. Agrawala on the 
subject which have been collected and pieced together from the Author’s 
following writings and Class Lectures : 

1. Att'* Jetimal ef tht VsiftdPrepitutj HisierUalSotitty (=JUPHS. ), vol. XVni, 
pts. 1-2, Jaly-Dcccmber, 1945. pp. 101*134, with pis, T—XX, The saaw issued under 
lepantc cover. Gttpta Lnckiuitt, 1948. 

2. "Art in the Gupia Period,” inGi- XXII of Tit Vak^/fia-Ctip/a pp, 446-471 (cd, 
R, C. Majuindar and A- Altckflj). 

3- "A Surrey of Gupta Aft and snme Scialptnres from Nlchaa Kuthlrl anJ Khoh/* L^tU 
&&pNo. AprU 1961, pp. 16-26. 

4. ^■Sculpture : Gupta Feriod ( 300—600 A * D+)/* lohi^ Sfffiiifs w VarafiflaF* 

1965, pp, 245^254. 

5- ^^Rupa-Sattfaj Spedmejn of Gupta Period Sculpture In ihe Mathura Musciiin^” Aiarg^ 
voJ. V, No. 2^ Bomfaty, 1952, pp* 45-50. 

6. TiiHfrilajife/Indtaa DeJh', 1964. 

7, JEffj/jtf/Z&jTfl/ffWtf Ttmp/i andOflfr Variaa'i, 1965. 

5, Afajfprpitcij cf Afat^itra Sfa/pftrrf^ Vafanasi* 1965. 


* It earlier appeaced m ihe form of a paper, JUPHS,, voU XVllTj pts, 1-2, 1945. Major 
poctfgnfi of the same, though showing some modidcatior a here and there,, were indiided in 
Tif Vak^f/ahtXutipia Lahore^ 1946^ pp. 446471 (*d. Majiimdar and Ahekar). 
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9. HdudhsaJk^fitt SfulptMrt m ibt Cnf^pn Msstum of ArdatBie^, Mutira, Alhhabad, 1939. 

10. A Shrl CHtde-boak to th Areiotaii^ieof SeetioH of tht Propineial Muitiia Lveknov, 

Alkhabad^ 1940, 

11. MatiarS fAttieum Catahpu : 

1, Buddha and Bodhlsattva Idiflg«/ JUPHS-i XXl, 1948- 
II, fifah man iral Images jn MathiuJ Art, JUPHS., XXII, 1949. 

III, Jajfia Tirthankaias and other MisccUancous Rgures, JUPHS., XXIH, 1950. 

IV. Architccinral Pieces, JUPHS., XXIV-XXV, )951-52. 

12. Stsditsin Isdiso Art, Vatanasi, 1965, No*. 31 to 39, 

13. “Mathiiri Terracottas,’* JUPHS., EX, July 1936. 

14. "RSjghai Temcotta*;'JUPHS., XI^^Jnlyl94l^J^SOA., IX, 1941. 

15. “Terracotta Figoiifies of Ahichchhatri, Distcict Bareilly, U. P.,” Artimt India, No. 4, 
Calcutta, 1948- 

lA, ‘'The Rjcliglotts Significance of the Gupta Tenacottas from Xang Mahal/’ l^aiitKalat 
No. 0,1969. 

17. ^'A Pakee Amusetneat Scrtie of a Terracotta Panel from Mathura,” jlSOA., X, 1942. 

18. “Pottery Designs from Ahichehhatra," E. 0 /jr/ Ka/a, Nos. 3-4,1956-1957, pp. 74—81. 

19. “BrahmanicaJ Images In Mathura Art,” JTSOA., 1937. 

20. "Birth of Gang! and Yamuna, VlsnaJ Represent at ion of Madhyadefi,” JUPHS., XlV# 
July 1943. 

21. Sttraallf, Department of Archaeology, Delhi, 195f. 

22. Solar Sjvfbolis/ii of tht Biwr, Varanasi, 1963. 

23. Virisa /V Darhifsi, Varanasi, 1963. 

24. Indian Art, toI. 1, Varanasi, 1965, Ch. 13 : Indian Terracottas. 

25. Sifo-Mahidtpa, Tin Great God, Varanasi, 1966. 

26. Tht Dftdt of Henha, Varanasi, 1969. 

27. BribatkathSHokatamff'aba : A Stai^, Vttiaasi, 1974. 

28. “Some Early Rcfcrencis to Musical Raga* and Taatmments,” Tht joKrnai of tbt Mmik 
Atademy, Madras, XXIIl, 1952, pp. 113-14. 

29. M. A. Class Lectutes for the academic sessions 1951-52, 1953-54, 1956-57 
and 1963-64. 

At places die editor has made minor changes of co-ordination between 
sentences. But wheto^er independent sentences or remarks are added by him 
by way of providing some infoimative oi linking material such additions 
arc put within bigger brackets [ ... ]. 

Jnspite of the best efforts on part of the editor, tbc reader will find 
some overlapping or tepetition in several sections. But these are certainly 
not to be regretted as in each case any reductions would have not been duent. 
The descriptions of illustrated sculptures and monuments are mostly from 
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The surviving t:ecord& of GupU civiLisadoii prescot to m a bcUliant 
picture of advancement in literature, religion, philosophy, sodal ^d 
human ideals, and none the least in art, which ensemble is a ihirxoi 
o£ all that was graceful, elegant, sweet and noble in that culture. The 
glories of the Gupta age have been made permanent through the visible 
creations of Jts arts. For no other period oi Indian history is the cultural, 
materia! so rich and so amply documented in its literature and art as 
for this age. ^The period of three centuries, circa 325--650 A. D., witnessed 
an unprecedented, artistic activity in India revealed through some of the 
most beautiful creations of art. Following a period of strenuous effort 
act now attained a higher status and form with the tremendous out¬ 
burst of creative activity that gave birth to a national style of art distin¬ 
guished by common charactciistics and activity from numerous centres. 

Under the mighty and illustrious emperors of the Gupta dynasty— 
Samudragupta (c. 325-375 A. D.). Oiandcagupta Vikramaditya (c. 375-^ 
413 A. D.)» Kumaragupta (413—455 A. D,), Skandagupta (455 467 A, D-)— 
Indian literature, religion, aft and culture attained the pinnacle of ti^r 
glory, and spread not only to every nook and corner of Indi^ but 
also outside, towards the north across the Himalaps mto Central Asia, 
and towards the south-east across the ocean into the islands of Indonesia 
or what was then known as Dpfpd/rfum This cultural efaorcscenca^ 
accompanied by an economic prosperity — was the direct result of a spiri¬ 
tual earnestness the like of Which had seldom been seen before in India. 
It was an age of all-romid perfection, in domestic Ufe, in administration, 
in Utcrature, as seen in the works of Kalidasa, in art creations and in 
religion and philosophy as esempUfied in the widespread Bhagavata move¬ 
ment which identified* itself with an intensive cult of beauty. 


Various fine arts that constituted the life-breath of the people^s culture, 
viz., sculpture, painting, poetry, drama, dance and music, all came to 
have the stamp of a new aestheticism that demanded for an essential concord 

of material and moral perfections. 
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The pecmanent spiritual values of life had been cast into an 
aesthetic mould that wc call art. Diifefcnt forms of art, viz,, sculpture, 
painting and terracotta attained a maturity, a balance and a naturalness 
of expression that have remained unexcelled. In this Golden Age of 
Indian history—as the Gupta period is rightly styled— mpn and women 
were deeply art-cons cions; they evinced a passionate desire for beauti¬ 
ful forms and shared in a universal activity to create what was noble and 
elevating. Some of our most beautiful monuments representing the 
very acme of India’s artistic achievement are a culmral heritage of the 
Gupta period. Amongst them the i mm ortal Ajanta frescoes tahe pre¬ 
cedence. 

This all-embracing artistic activity covered almost the whole country. 
New provincial centres, as Mathura, Simath, Paiaiiputra, became the seat 
of the new intellectual and spiritual movement, and the economic pros¬ 
perity of the age gave refreshing outlook on life and culture. Tlie 
DiPj^addfia pictures the continent of Jambudvipai as the land of popu¬ 
lous and peaceful cities teeming with happy millions, of vast and nume¬ 
rous capitals, towns and villages separated by intervals of space hardly 
greater than a cock’s flight. 

Under ideal conditions of social and political life art and culture 
flourished as never before. The contemporary citizen lived and moved 
in an abiding consciousness of beauty. Hla soul deeply moved by the 
suxroonding beauty of forms recreated the same effect of charm in 
the visible symbols of art. Richly ornamented temples and sculptures, 
images and terracottas, numerous as they are, impress us with tlte high 
quality of their workmanship. Many details of Gupta life ate preserved 
in art, and great and small objects of stone and clay besides their mo¬ 
ving loveliness also appear as documents of social culture. 

Elegance and balance arc the outstanding features of Gnpta art. 
There is nothing great or small which the hands of the Gupta artist 
touched and did not adorn. The great frescoes concim'etl and exe¬ 
cuted on on epic scale, and the charming and Ij^cai pieces of smaller 
tcxiacotras, both were the results of a common art inspiration through 
which the spirit of renaissance made itself eloquent. In this revival the 
house and the monastery both played their pact and vied, as it Were, 
with each other in creating and enshrining lovely objects, both, as 
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articles of daily use and as images of deities for worship. The importance 
of a« and drama, dance and music in the Ufe-scheme of a people is 
always a fascinating subject worthy of study, but seldom is its value 
greater than for the Gupta period. 

The art creations of this Golden Age are expressions of the spiritual 
harmony and blissful realisation that were the hall-mark of the superior 
motifs of thought and life comprised in Gupta culture. There was 
a passionate desire to cultivate the beauty of the body in -all its aspects, 
e. g. In the dressing of hair as seen in the charming styles of coiffure 
both in piintings and sculpture, in the elegant diaphanous drapery which 
aims at revealing the hidden beauty of the figure, the beautiful ornament 
on the head, bust and limbs that pressed into service glitterbg gold 
and jewellery to enhance physical charm, but with a restraint that is die 
sign of high nobility. Dance and music constituted the life-bteath of 
tire people’s culture who regarded them as superior to even religious 
meditation ;— 

Ntityatarii gayatirfi diaiva ninavadyani prakurvatant / 

Yatha samtushyate devo na dhyinidyairiti Srutam // 

( Aibb, Jaiminlyaivamedha Farva, 12.22 ) 

**When the people dance and sing and play on their several musical 
instruments, they make the deity happier than by their meditational 
practices — thus have we lieard.” 

This was the radiating spirit of buoyant life in the Gupta period. Verily, 
aesthetic culture uras u'cddicd to spiritual culture during the Golden Age, as 
never before and after. 

Broadly speaking, two major art realisations are discernible during 
this period. The one relates to the aesthetic distinction of all art 
creations. It was so to say a unique epoch of universal cult of Betauty 
(which the contemporary Lite rat ore refers to as RJipt-jatfra or 
satira).* 'The second, however, relates to sttuaural procedures, i. c., the 
building of Hindu temples in regular stone masonry. It soon emerged 
to be an event of utmost significance In the life of the people. The 
structural temple became a regular feature of the popular artistic movement 
which gave rise to the perfection of the image on the one hand, and 
to the full development of the dccocativc motif and symbols on the other. 
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Anodier aspect of Gupta ' art is its wide geogtaphical 
From Dali Patbatia on the Brahmaputra In Assam to Aflrpur Khas ia 
Sindh, Gupta monuments arc scattered all over the country-side. Great 
centres of the art include Samath, .. Mathura, Pataliputra, Devaga^ 
Bhitargaon, Nagod, Bhumara, Etau, Udayagiri, Mandaso:^ Rang-Mahal, 
Ajanta and the ancient Gandhara province, where a great mass of re¬ 
markable sculpture, in stone and in stucco or baked day, was ptoduced. 
Both sculptures and structural monuments are widely distributed deriv. 
ing their inspiration from the same fountain-head of the new tart mow- 
ment, and characterised by the same elements of decoration, architeau- 
ral principles and elegance o£ form. Outside India, the school exercised 
fat-teaching infiuence on the art of China and the Far East, moulding 
them into something of an all-Asian pattern. 


L *Tcxia kha'u iamaycoisiniji jambMvlpe,.jtigar.i-saBMtani...Tiddliaiii tphMai tshemanj 
suhhik^ha^yaldriia-bahujftnamaiiushyStit / Bpidanini jambudT^pok^ abar i abhOvajuia- 
sidki tttarapatiyah ‘ Tcffshiftawgiiusci^ sautojy^ janapadi babhth-ub kuktufasan^ta- 

mStro^a gnmanlgatnarasfapL tSjadhfljiyo babhurub' / p. 316 , 

2. V^iibamihlfa, ma^jsMrfS ch. 105; Vidt^dfisrmttf.ra Pur^ I. 154.36 'ihaiva 
dbannajfia tilpasaiUftra mabSphalam i chapter I. 155 ea«^ 
deimbca the observance} for thiB vow of Beauty, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSAL OF GUPTA ART 


A comprehensive snrv'ey of Gupta ait monuments with refetenoc 
to the sites where they originated is indispensable fot understanding 
tite national character of the moveraent. 'fhe geographical factor phyed 
a dominant role in the distribution of the monuments, and the pulsating 
forces of commerce and religious propaganda determined their character 
and magnitude. 

Art and religion became dosely wedded in the Gupta period to 
command an unprecedented cicativc enthusiasm and to map out move¬ 
ments of universal dimension, which not only hlled the entire country 
from one end to the other, but also inundated the stirrounding regions 
in a peripheral overflow. It was truly a nation-wide movement in the 
sphere of art with many a centre functioning in each direction and each 
region displaying a spontaneous cjiubcrancc. Wheresoever the Bhagavata 
religion spread its benign influence backed by an impassioned literary 
appeal, art monuments sprang up in its train as visible reflectors of 
the popular surcharge, “^e find the farthest limits of the mov'ement prer 
served in the east at Dab Parbatia in Tczput District on the Brahmaputra^ 
in Assam, in the form of a typical brick-temple in Gupta style. Its. 
most beautiful part is the stone doorway (Textfig. 1) with vertical bands 
coveted with floral and scroll designs, but the most typical feature 
is a pair of flying geese on either jamb which Is a unique representa¬ 
tion of the 'maiigaiya-Pibiiga* motif mentioned in the Eribatsa^Lftd 
of Varahamihifa, Tlie influence of the art of Madhyadeia is patent in 
every detail of sculpture and acchitecttiic, whether the monument was 
raised in the east or in the west. The monuments were sited on the 
geographical routes of commerce and general cocnnuinlcation and it is 
easy to discover the principles of planning to link each region with 
the other. To the west of the^ Brahmaputra, the country of PuRi^ravar- 
dhana, now comprised by Rahgpur, Dinajapur, Bogra, Rajashahl, Malda, 
etc,, has yielded a large number ot Gupta sites and antiquities. Vahga 
(East Bengal), Samatata (the Gangetic Delta), Sithma (West Bengal 
called Radha) and Pundra (North Bengal), these were clearly marked 
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divisions of the Gupta umpire under Saffludiagupta^ each fostedng a 
local school of ait, but all together bearing the hall-maxk of Gupta 
style, especially in the refined creations of the terracotta figurines. This 
rich and fertile land of Vatendta lying bctv.'een the Brahmaputra on the 



Textfig. !. Stone dooifnpic. Dah Assam. 5th century, 

east and the KosI on the west and watered by the parallel streams of the 
hlahananda, Apunarbhava, Atreyi and Karatoya (from west to east) 
was once the cradle of Gupta culture, from which wave after wave 
travelled via the sea and overland routes to Burma, Malaya and Indo¬ 
nesia, influencing the an and culture of those peoples. 

The next crucible of Gupta art and culture was the region of Anga 
and Mithila with flourishing centres at Champa and Valsaii, the latter 
bebg an important centre on the trade-route north of the Ganga, and 
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also a political capital receiving the special attention of the royal house 
owing to its aUiance with the Lichchhavis. Vaisah, the modern Basadh 
in ilii2afisLrpuc District, has produced a large number of the inscribed 
day sealings and terracotta plaques. On the Ganga was situated Eafali- 
putra, the capital of the empire, known far and near as the ‘City of 
FJowters’, and famous throughout Jambudvipa for the fashions and fan- 
cies of its citizens, whose aesthetic zeal is presetred in numerous sculp¬ 
tures and day-figurines from old sites in Patna, viz., Kumr^ar and 
Sulandibagh. Recently A. S. Altekar exposed a terracotta plaque of un 
usual quality showing the figure of a rake iyita) with a diallenging look 
and vigorous expression (Ill. 35) so natural to the leader of the courte¬ 
san’s quarters of Pataliputra. A subsidiary arm of the artistic activity 
of this period extended towards the south of the Ganga up to Nalanda and 
Rajgir and thence to the west through Gaya towards the Sone Valley 
covering the Uchchakalpa territory of the Padvrajaka Afaharajas also 
what was then known as the Atavikarajya, as well as the fertile valleys of 
the Betwa, Sindh and Chambal. There is a cluster of Gupta sites in 
this region, the main commercial routes being all along dotted with art 
centres as prominent landmarks or stages of journey. The long route 
conneaed Magadha with UjjayinI, intersected towards the cast by the 
Sravasti-Kau^ambi-Chedi sector and towards the west by the Mathura- 
Vidisa sector, all three taking within their lap almost all the principal 
monuments of this virtual courtyard in the mansion of Gupta culture. 
The valley of the Sone and its upper feeder Johila® was an important 
highw^ay towards the Chedi country or Jabalpur District, and the eastern 
line of Gupta monuments stood along the FCosam-Jabalput line of oornmu- 
nication. This was an ancient route from Alauryan times and the 
modem railway Line follows it. A few miles from S^a, in the former 
Nagod Stale, was built the great Stupa of Bhaihut in Aiokan times, 
later enlarged by stone railings and gateways. The Gupta architects 
built near Nagod the small Siva temple at Shahkargadh. Uchahara 
{ancient Uebebahiipa ) (see Ill. 10) Is a station on this line, and the 
beautiful Siva temple of Bhumara (lU. H) is only six miles from hete. 
Another important Gupta centre was Nadmi-Kuthira, only about ten 
miles from Bhiiraaia in the erstwhile Ajaygadh State. At Nachna-Kuthara 
there were two Gupta temples, one the early so-caUed Patvatl temple 
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(Textfigs. 68-9) and the othec later, dedicated to Siva. At Kari-Taiai was 
also built a Gupta shrine, just midway the headquarters of the Tons on 
the left and the Sone on the right. Down below on the route is Tigowa 
where a beautiful Gupta temple has been found. South of Tigowi only 
a few miles distant is the ancient site of Rupnath where Aioka had 
put one of his edicts. At the upper end of the sector just after Pra- 
yaga have been found the Gupta sites at Bhita (ancient Sabt^afi) and 
Ga^wa (ancient Bbai/sgrama) j at the latter place sculptural remains of 
a very magnificent Gupta temple (Ill, 65^7) of the time of Kumaragupta 
had been found by Cunningham. Besides stone there Were also bdek 
temples with moulded pillacs, pilasters and reliefs. Terracottas and moulded 
bricks formed a very popidar media of aesthetic esptession during the 
Gupta and post-Gupta times. 

Along the western vertical sector connecting Mathura with Bhilsa, 
marked by the river Betwa, the number of Gupta monuments is large 
enough ; those at Devagadh, Udayagiri, Stochi and Eran being famous. 
The Dasavatara temple at Devagadh is a veritable gem of Gupta sculpture 
and architecture. Its carved reliefs and the decorative doorway are in¬ 
spired works of great artists, in which one is face to face with the 
equipoised and restrained power of their aesthetic creations. The cluster 
of monuments on the Udayagiri hill, only five miles from Bhllsa (now 
Vidisa), preserves celebrated works of Gupta carvers. 

The small fertile valley between the Betwa and its tributary the 
Bina was adorned by its Bhagavata citizens lavishly through the erection 
of a number of temples. The chief centre was Etan (ancient Amkitp) 
on the left bank of the Vina (Blna) river as an important stage on the 
route from the east towards U)jayini, and from the north linking Mathura 
with VidiSa, The temples dedicated to Varaha, Vishnu, and Natasimha 
are typical Bhagavata monuments witlt a wealth of gigantic sculptures 
and bwutiful reliefs, and also the monolithic Vaishnava pillar, 43 feet high, 
set up by the two devotees of Vishnu, Matrtvishnu and Dhanyavishnu, 
in the reign of Budhagupta in A. D. 485. The small Siva temple at 
Muktmdaia just on the point of the mountainous pass between Ko^ 
and Jbalawar is In simple early Gupta style but charming in its carved reliefs. 

The resourceful builders in this period evolved the technique of 
brick shrines conceh'cd from top to bottom in terms of moulded courses 
and terracotta plaques loaded with religious and secular scenes as well 
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AS flotai and geometrical designs of infinite variety. From Sbiotkot in 
the Pan jab to Miipat Khas in Sindh, and from Bhitargaon In Kanpui 
District to Sirpur in Raipnr District, there are hundreds of Gupta bri^ 
temples of 'Which an account as yet remains an unwritten chapter in 
the glorious records of the Golden Age, Cunningham wrote about the 
Shoikot finds **The moulded bricks arc the most characteristic 
features of all the old cities in the plains of the Panjab .... The variety 
of patterns is infinite and some of them are very bold and efiecuve.*** 
Cunningham obtained similar material at Bhavanni, ten miles from 
Montgomery on the Ravi,* at Gulamba snd Asraur.* A very large number 
of such ornamental bricks was obtained by Hi tan and Shastti from Sahet- 
Mahet, and typical specimens ate still w titu fixed in the birck Stupa 
at Sravasti. This was the technique of broadcasting aesthetic culture by 
of transferring geometrical, floral, animal and human patterns 
to essential building material like bricks and baked pilasters. Its possi¬ 
bilities w'ere fully exploited, as evidenced by the large number of monu¬ 
ments distributed over an extensive area. As already stated, the Dab 
paibatia temple in the Tejpur District of Assam was made of bricks, 
with terracotta plaques discovered around the stone doorframe which 
have been considered to be the best examples of terracotta art kno-wn 
at present. The style was flourishing in Bengal as demonstrated by 
the finds from ancient sites in Dinajapui, Rahgpur, Rajashalu, Bogra 
and Malda, and last but not the least at Paharpur where the tradition as 
developed later has prescrt'cd a veritable feast of ornamentation in the thou¬ 
sands of plaques fixed in the temple. Continuing through Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, the line of monuments extends to the Rang Malial region 
near Suratgadh in Bikaner, and then crossing the Thar-Parkar desert to the 
Stupa of Mirpur Khas in Sindh. A similar phenomenon was witnessed in the 
Fatchpur District of Uttar Pradesh where the banks of the Ganga are dotted 
by numerous Gupta temples in brick and terracotta like the magnificent fane 
at Bhitargaon in Kanpur District. The rich merchants who had amassed 
wealth by the riverine trade along the Gahga donated it to founding many 
religious establishments and art monuments in their territory. The western¬ 
most extension of this movement is embodied in the Great Stupa at Mirpur 
Khas, The selection of its site was quite happy, being on the junction of 
two vital commercial arteries, viz. the one transveising north Gujarat 

2 
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[wkh the recently exposed great brick-built Buddhist Stupa at Deviumotl, 
adjoining to the later Gupta site of Saimlaji in the Sabatkahtha District] and 
south Rajasthan to Patak in Sindh. The same route passes through Barmec 
to Hyderabad (Sindh ) at present, but in ancient times it had much greater 
importance as the connecting link on the one hand between the ma rts of Baiy- 
gaza ( Maruhaebihba ) on the mouth of the Narmada and of Ujjapbi in iSlalwa, 
which was the richest trading town in the whole of Asia and rightly cdo 
brated as the Sirvahhauma Nag<$ra'^ or the Gty International in the Gupta age, 
and on the other the G^ntral Asian markets, ficom which flowed an unin¬ 
terrupted stream of commodities along the tw'o routes on both banks of the 
Indus which wetc picked up at Pa tala. These routes arc mentioned with 
their two sectors both in the Pali and Sansktit-Buddhist literature, and the 
occupation of Sindh by the Indo-G recks and their successors the Saka Satraps 
of Ujjain was the outcome of w^ats "Waged to control the rich trading prize 
of the Dv'icavatl-Balilika route. The magnificent Stupa at Mlrpur Khas 
shone as the visible symbol ofthedoublo glories of this route. Very naturally 
its decorative motife and figure sculpture (see Textfigs. 78-80) display the 
art influences of both Gandhaia and Malwa w'hich "were its two feeders. 

We have seen how certain areas received a special share of the visible 
fruit of civis aesthetic creativity. Owing to historical reasons the largest 
number of well presen'ed monuments is found in Madhya Pradesh at present, 
but at one time the cradle-land of Uttar Pradesh was enriched by temples and 
buildings in Gupta style on an extensive scale. Satnath, Rljghat, Kosam, 
Bbiti, Gadhwa, Sahet-Mahet, Bilsad ( Faoikhabad District), Sahkisa, AtranjT 
Kheji (Eta District ), Kudarkot (andent Gamdbumat in Etawah District), 
Bhitargamn, Ahichcbhatra and Mathura—these and many other sites have 
produced valuable material of Gupta art in the form of temples. Stupas, 
sculptures, architectural pieces, terracotta plaques and figurines, 
bricks, pottery, beads, etc. These antiquarian objects may have been 
casually observed and even illustrated, but have not yet been the subject 
of an overall study to demonstrate the extent and quality of the great 
art fostered in the Gupta period. In Uttar Pradesh, Mathura and Sirnath 
gave birth to two local styles of great vitality and beauty which exercised 
far-reaching influences on the art of the northwest and Central Asia and 
China through the overland route on the one hand, and on the art of 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia on the other. 
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In the Panjab, Gupta telics have not yet been systematically surveyed. 
But it is impottant to mention the Jaina temple at Murti, neat Qioa 
Suidan Shah in the Salt Tlange which was visited by Sir Aurcl Stein 
in the old town of Simhapura, of which the remaming antiquities are 
preserved in the Lahore Museum. The other sites include those of 
Pattan’Munica with its brick tower, of the Gupta period, Bhcra (Shahpur 
District), Sangla-tiba, Shorkot, Sunet (Ludhiana District), and ^Khokra 
Kot (Rjohtak District). The time is now ripe for an intensive search 
which is likely to make a substantial addition to our knowledge, nus 
survey ought to be extended to Gujarat, Saur^htta, Bombay, Bcrar, 
Hyderabad, Andhra, Tamilnadu, Mysore and Malabar on the mainland 
of India, and to Ceylon and the islands of greater India, which 
received in full measure strong influences of Indian art as it flourished 
in this age. As literary and religious heritage was transported across 
the seas so also vital styles of art and architecture were borrowed by 
the colonies from the Indian homeland. 


3. Ancieni Jystireihit mentioned hy Kaiidasa, (VH. 36). Sec my aeiidc, 

^'Rivet Jyotlrathi in the J, tj iht Or/w/j/ Imtiiitttt Bamda, vo). 

tX. No. 4 (June. I960), pp. 403-6. 

4. Aleaandct Onmingham, A. J. IL, for the year 1872-73, vol. V, p, 100, pi. XXDC, t-8, 

5. Ibid., pp. 104-5- 

6. Ibid., pp. 112-4, pi. XXXV, fig*. 1-12. 

7. Cf. PSdatsdifaka of ^yiroilalca 21. 9: my Chatur^^ (Bombay 1959), p. 162. 
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ICONOGRAPHY 

We know* from the Ftir^a$ the extent to which cosmogonic myths 
and legends had been developed cefiecting the numerous patterns of 
Hindu religious thought. The Gupta aitist was called upon, to give 
visible expression to the Faucanic concepts through the medium of stone, 
day or painting. This he accomplished with extraordinary success by 
means of some simple but profound formulas of iconography and 
sculpture, like Visbnu resting on the cosmic serpent Ananta Sesha, or 
in architecture like the beautiful but highly symbolical doorway of doe 
Gupta temples. The period of the first three centuries of the Christian 
era was the epoch of formative ideas and of new experiments in the 
sphere of art and iconography. From the point of view of iconography, 
the Gupta age marks an advance over the preceding Kushana period. 
In the Kushina art at Mathura the earliest forms of Buddhist iconography 
appear in the images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. The discovery 
of the image of the Buddha had opened up a new vista for the growth 
of a complex pantheon of numerous BofUu^attvas and attendant deities. 
This age was also the formative period for the images of the principal 
Brahmanical gods and goddesses,® As a result we find quite a number of 
Hindu deities, such as Vishnu, ^iva, Brahma, Indra, Karttikeya, Lakshml, 
Sarasvati, Durga, Saptamatrika, etc., portrayed in the Kush^a period. 
Their forms, attributes, accessory details, vehicles, decotation, etc,, gtadually 
came to be fixed in the course of scn^eral centuries, so that by the time 
of the Guptas the artists and the sculptors found themselves in posses¬ 
sion of well-defined conventions and iconogtaphic canons. But the artists 
■were still feeling their way and conventions were clastic. Thus not only 
they followed conventionalised formulas {dhjfdtia), but they also worked on 
an expanded pantheon in which the number of gods and goddesses and 
theit Jildi greatly increased. This heritage of well understood forms of art 
enabled them to handle the complicated legends and myths of the many 
forms of Vishnu and Siva vdth an easy niastcty. For example, Vishnu 
is represented holdbg diHerent attributes m his four bands, and also 
in the guise of hts various incarnations {avaidras} of Trivikrama, Varaha, 
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Niisiiiiha, Rama and Ktlshria. The fotm of ScshaSayl Vishnu is known 
in several examplesj the most outstanding being the one at Devagadh 
(Ilh 55)- 'iTie deities Karttikeya, Indr a, Brahma and Siva-Parvati appear 
in their developed iconographic forms in the upper part of this panel 
while Ganapati and Kubera on its enclosing jambs> One is impressed 
with the genuine simplicity in w'hich grand mythical conceptions of re¬ 
ligious and metaphysical import are visualised by the engraver. The 
sculptural representations of the epic stories from the SJxfjayam imd the 



Tcitfig, 2, Rama and Test fig. 3. Resurrection 

Lakstimana pfactjsJiig of^halrl by Rama, 

archery. 


Tertfig. 4. Rlma, Laksb 
maeia and STta on tbeir 
■way to forest. 


Rim.tyatja scenes fmmthe plinth of Dcragadii temple. 

Krishna cycle arc represented with effective success in the Devagadh 
temple* belonging to this epoch, in the Brahmanfcal iconography at 
hlatliuta during the Kusha^ period Krishna is conspicuous by his 
absence, cicept on a relief (M. iL 1344) bearing a scene which Daya 
Ram Sahni interpreted as showing Krishna's father Vasudeva crossing the 
Yamuna in spate in order to transport the new-born babe to the safety 
of Gokula. At Devagadh, on the other hand, we find the details of 
the Krishna legend completely developed, and a few of the many panels 
beat scenes of Krishna’s birth showing the lady DevakI handing over the 
child to her husband ; Vasudeva, moving out to Gokula with the child ; 
Nanda and Yaioda holding Balarima and Krishna in their laps and en¬ 
joying the bliss of a quiet rural retreat in the midst of their co-ws 
(Bl. 2), Krishna kicking at the milk cart on -which pots of milk have 
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toppled over {111.4)^ and finally Krishna seizing the demon Kaibsa by 
the hair €>n a very beautiful panel we find another homely scene 
showing Krishna^ RukminI and Sudama. The emaciated Brlhmana is 
leaning on his crooked staff and in front of him stands Krishna, an 
elegant figure with the effect of his dignity heightened by the very ela¬ 
borate and gorgeous coiffure spreading round his head, and the lady 
Rukmin! steeped in astonishment at the measureless bounty of her 
husband in fulfilling the wishes of his fricnd-i^ 

The iconographic wealth of this period is further illustrated in the 
scenes from the w'hich once adorned the plinth (sec Teatfigs. 2-4) 

of this temple. The redemption of Ahalya; the pilgrimage of Rama, Laksh- 
mana and Siti to the forest; tlieir visit to the hermitage of sage Agastya 
where the matron Lopamudra welcomed Rama’s &w*eet wife; and the 
mutilation of Sfirpanakhl by l^kshmana {111. 3) are some of the major 
episodes preserved in these panel reliefs.” On a slab still m situ wc find 
Vishnu in his incarnation of Ttivikrama assuming a colossal form in the 
presence of king Bali who 1$ thrown in consternation by this miraculous 
feat. This lithic evidence of the iconographic development by about 
the sixth century A. D. is in agreement with the literary tradition as 
recorded in the works of Kalidasa and a little later in the works of 
Baoabhatta. The ten incarnations of Vishnu with his principal legen- 
dary exploits () XIH 5 ; the cycle of the boyhood romance 
of Krishna in his cowherd form ( Gopin/esJuiya Visbno^j 1. 14), 

and the classical legends of 5iva e. g- his victory over Kamadeva, the 
god of love* exploits over Gajisura and ohtet demons, and honeymoon 
dalliances with ParvatJ, present a fully developed picture of the reli¬ 
gious myths of these gods as knowrn to the poets of the Gupta age. 
Jrbny of these scenes occur in the sculpture of this period, e- g- the 
agitation of the Kallasa by Eavana is seen on a Mathura relief showing 
the giant king with a single head cxetting his full might to bring about 
the Himalayan upheaval- The w^avy lines and the reticulated breaks m 
the ridges of the Kailasa express the strain which it suffered and show the 
truth of the lines in the Aitghculufa ; '^‘Of the Kailasa whose ridges suffered 
a shaking of their joints when it was tilted by the arms of the ten- 
headed king.”'* The Ardhanarl^vara form of ^iva represents another 
happy feature of Gupta iconography- Although already conceived in, 
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the Kiishana. petiod*i® the blended image of half-male and half-female 
form of the deity was perfected w‘ith masterly skill by the sculptors of 
the Gupta epoch. 

Tire Ardhanarlsvara stands out as the most patent symbol 

of the synthesis achieved in this golden age when a wide spirit of tole¬ 
rance and harmony was prevailing 
all round. We see thisin the amity 
between the Brakmanas and the 
Buddlusts, the concord between 
thought and action, the spirit of 
approximation between the divine 
and the human worlds. The last 
is reflected in a couplet of K^- 
dasa describing the dty of 
Ujjayini as a charming cross-sec¬ 
tion-of heaven transferred to the 
earth, or in the Gupta emperors* 
claims in their coin legends to 
the ideal of conquering tlie earth 
by their valour and heaven by 
their good deeds. In the domain 
of art also w'e find this charac¬ 
teristic stamp of harmony and 
balance expressed in the combi¬ 
nation of physical beauty with 
a higher religious purpose gover¬ 
ning objects of art. For exqui¬ 
site charm the Gupta specimens 
of painting and sculpture hardly 
leave anything to be desired, 

Tlie inherent aesthetic appeal is 
usually present, and in addition 

we find that art stands integrated to a complete scheme of Me inspired 
by an over powering religious purpose. The rich fresco paintings of 
Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiriya, and the images and sculptured reliefs in 
numerous temples derive their full importance from this outstanding 
factor. 


Textfig. S. Ardhsiiiirljvata heid. 


Stone. 
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The spirit of religious tolerance is also manifest in the equal 
emphasis on the voiship of Siva and Vishnu in this period. In the 
Rjjgbttea^ia and the Kjimamiambbapa, Kalidasa apportions his devotion equa¬ 
lly betvrecn them. The number of the Gupta temples consecrated to the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu seems to be equally distributed and although 
the emperors held aloft the glory of the Garuda-standard {Garu^dl^sja) 
their devotion to Siva was not less deep. Some of the most beauti¬ 
ful Siva images like the Sivalingas from Khoh (Ill. 8), Uchahara(Ill. 10) and 
Bhumara (HI. 11) are from the Gupta period. Both the Linga form and 
the human image of Siva endsted in the Kushana period, the latter occur¬ 
ring on the coin types also, but their blending as evolved in the 
Ekamukhj Sivalingas was a characteristic feature of Gupta iconography, 
A fragmentary sculpture from Madina Kuthaia depicts Mah^ate Siva (IlL 9), 
which is the earliest lepresemation of the Tindava motif so far known 
in Indian art and belongs to the early Gupta period. 

The worship of Vishnu which had already spread in the Kushana 
period round about Mathura, received a fresh impetus and Vishnu images 
became much more common in the Gupta age. In Vislinu temples the 
sectarian image occupied the same importance and central position as 
the image of the Buddha occupied in a Buddhist Chaitya-hall. The Vishnu 
image in the Dc%'agadh temple and the Buddha figure in the Ajanta 
cave-temple occupied a parallel position. Mathura now seems to have 
become the most catholic centre of religion and art where temples of 
Vishnu, Siva and Buddha flourished side by side. A magnificent Brah- 
fnanical temple dedicated to Vishnu stood at the site of Katta Kefavadeva 
where there was also a Buddhist Vilwa in the reign of Chandragupta 
The great Varaha image at Udayagirl (c, 400 A- D.) is a monument 
to the genius of the Gupta sculptors (111. 12, Textfig, 9). On his right tusk 
the god has supported a woman personifying Pritluvi. the Earth goddess 
raised ftom the depths of tlte primeval sea. Kalidasa makes an appro¬ 
priate reference to Vishnu redeeming the earth from cosmic conv^ilsions 
{^Utgbtwamsa XUl. 8), TTie image with the conspicuous garland looped 
round the arms and the body set up a type later on adopted on the 
coins known as ‘Adivaraha-dtammas'. The two flanyng scenes are of 
vmusual significance, representing the birth of the twin rivers G^a and 
Yamuna, their confluence at Ptayaga and the final merging into the 
ocean (Testfig. 6).^* The whole scene is permeated with a lyrical feeling, 
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and probably^ conveys an ideal representation of the Middle C’ountrjr, 
the Madhyadesa, which was the heari of the colture-empirc founded by 
the Guptas. Its symbols were the twin river- 
goddesses Gahga and Yamuna, standing on 
their respective vehicles, the makarti and the 
tortoise. It is only in Gupta art as in litera¬ 
ture of rids period that the two rivers make 
their appearance for the first time in the scheme 
of temple architecture, and we cannot but infer: 
that Kalidasa making a pointed reference to them 
as attendants of the temple deity is referring to 
a principal featute of contemporary art ; ‘*The 
goddesses Cahgi and Yamuna assumed visible 
forms and with rbaurls in their hands toot up 
positions as attendants of the great god,”^® This 
characteristic feature is illustrated most artisti¬ 
cally on the doorvi^ay of the Devagadh temple- 
Detached images of the two river goddesses 
also occur La this period. 

From Mathura, we have one of the rarest 
images of Vishnu, an unparalleled specimen of 
the Brahmanical art of this age for its serene 
spiritualised expression of the face. Originally 
the figure (III. 13) was four-armed and traces of 
the same are still visible in the bifurcating lines 
on the arm-stumps. Some of the characteristic 
features of decoration on this figute ate the elaborate crowm on the head 
with pcarl-fcstoons ( mauktik^jala ), a lion-face emitting pearl-strings in the 
apes of the crown, a rsakarika ornament consisting of two addorsed alli¬ 
gator-heads, a cbhudma^ jewel set in deep-cut foliated scroll, frizzled hair 
falling loose on each shoulder, extended ear-lobes with rings, single pearl- 
necklace of graded pearls adorned with a cylindrical bead of sapphire in 
the centre, a feature to which both Kalidasa and Bana make repeated 
rcfctcnoc.®“ The figure also wears under the single pearl-string a clus¬ 
tered necklace of crescent shape formed by a number of intertwining 
pearl strings, armlets bearing the design of a dancing peacock’s canopy, 
a yajnoparlta of double chain wnth a serpent head carved at one end of 



Textfig. 6. llic Descent of 
Gang! and Yatnunu. Udaya- 
giri, Rock-cm relief. 
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the knot (i long and also ctcased and 

clinging loin-cloth held by a giidle knotted in fiont. 

Gupta statuaty also shows fot the ftist time images o£ the cosmic 
focTTi of Vishnu combining a human head with that of a boat and a lion.*^ 



Textfig, 7* Mjiha'Vjghfla with Niiaifhba and Vatiba 
heads. From Mathura. 5rb cem. A. D. 

These are images of Ntisirhha-Vatiha Vishnu from Mathura, which 
Coomataswamy takes to be an important document equally of art and 
iconography.^ The arrangement of the boar and lion faces is variable 
on tight and left shoulders. A didetent form of Vishnu's cosmic aspect 
(Viivarupit ) also appears in this peiiod in ^vhich the central human 
figure is surrounded by a numbet of radiating heads, e. g. eight-armed 
figure on the great architrave from Ga^wa (Ill. 66;^ also a recently found 
^ure on a relief from Mathura), such cosmic forms seem to refiect 
the Purusha-Sukta conception of the myraid-headed deity. 

The attributes of Vishnu, iadkha, chakra^ etc., figure in their 
natural form in Kushina sculpture, but in Gupta images ate personified 
as dyndha-pta-ksbas. Sometimes the symbols occur both in their natural 
and human forms. These figures arc generally dwarfish as compared with 
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the tall stature of the main figure, a fact true in the case of the Buddha 
and Jaina statue^ also. Kalia confirms the attendant figures being 
pdmaaa, * short-statured’, and says that each vras marked with its re¬ 
spective symbol X. 60 ).®* 



Textfig. 8, Bust of Piagda, S&iya^t attendant, C. S th cent, A.D. 
Feom Mathura. Lucknow Muse tun. 
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Surya images of ancient Indian type with a chaiiot of font hoiscs 
are known in the eaily art of Bqdhagaya*® and Anantagnjnpha 
(Udaigirl-Khandagiri A new type of Suiya clad in Northern dress 
( Vdi^hyaveiha) and wearing long buskined boots became the usual 
feature in Kushana images influtnoed by the Magian sun worship from 
Persia. The Persian influence is even more strcngly marked in the 
Gupta images not only of the sun god^ but also c£ his two attendants 
Danda and Pihgala (Textfig. S), the latter a pot-bcUJed figure holding 
a pen and an inkpot.'^ 

At Khair Khaneh®® near Kabul, J. Hackin discoTcred a marble 
image of Surya dressed like a Sassanian king and wearing a round 
apron-like tunic fringed with pearls (111.23). The Sassanian kings bad 
a special liking for pearls set in the dress. Bana also refers to the 
fashion of pcari-spangled tunics worn by kings in the train of Harsha 
{idTamuktaphakpachtyamam-Pafitbsna)-^ Some of the statues bearing close 
Sassanian influcoce lead us to infer that the intercourse between India and 
Persia in the Gupta-Sassanian epoch was much more intimate than is often 
imagined. A life-size bust (D.l, Mathura Museum)^® wearing a kulah cap 
(Skt. khaia) with a crescent and globule symbol, spiral curls of hair, a tight 
beard band, a bejewelled cuiiass and a belted coat represents a figure in 
Sassanian style. During the reigns of Shahpur IT and his successors Ardashir 
11 and Shalipux III ( between 309 and 386 A. D,), up to the reign of Khusrii 
11 (590-628 A. D.), the cultural inter-relation between India and Persia was 
at its peak. The scene of the so-called Persian embassy being received by 
an Indian king in full court ceremonial, painted in Caw I at Ajanta, and 
another scene identified as that of the Persian king Khusrii Parwlz and his 
beautiful queen Shtrin iQustrate the degree of Sassanian Influence. This 
is evident all through in painting and sculpture (see Ills. 28-29) and also in 
terracottas. The Indian artists in rendering the faces and costumes of 
their foreign neighbours scored a striking amount of success. 

The Buddha Image was first ntadc somettme in the early Kushana 
period. The evidence of the dated imagct points to the beginning of 
the reign of Kanishka as the time of its first appearance in stone. The 
image from Kosam is dated in the year 2 of Kanishka, i, e. 80 A.D., 
or forty years later according to some scholars. The seated Bodhisattva®^ 
image from Katra Kesbavadeva, Mathura, although undated is considered 
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to bs a typical example of the art of the first centufy A. D- If 'we 
compare it with the standing Buddha image of monk Yasodinna (Ill. 17) in 
the Mathura Museum, we notice a remarkable difference of style. The 
distinguishing features of the Kushani and the Gupta images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva may be briefly tabulated as follows : 

Kasbdffu Gupta 


1. Plain halo with scalloped 
margin. 

2. Absence of beaded border in 
the halo. 

3. Simple background of seated 
figures. 

4. Bodhi tree carved on the back 
slab. 

5. Auspicious symbols car\’ed 
on the parasol, 

6. Muscular body, 

7. Shaven hair. Spiial b airlock 
coveting bump of intelligence. 

8. Drapery partly plam and 
partly folded; folds less stylised. 
Thick drapery. 

9. Folds of Saiiigkati engraved, 

10. Drapery covers the left shoulder 
{ekd/Msika), 

11. The lower garment teaching 
to shanks or the middle of the 
leg. 

12. Plain border of Sarnghltl. 


Elaborate halo carved with lotus 
design. 

Presence of beaded border as part 
of the decoration of the halo. 
High-backed throne with hori¬ 
zontal architrave and brackets of 
prancing vjdla figures {vydla-toraiki)i as 
in the seated Buddlia at Samath (111.20) 
Absence of the Bodhi tree. 

No auspicious symbols, but parasol, 
if there, carved w'ith lotus design 
similar to the halo. 

Elegance of form. 

Shaven hair type extremely rare 
(c.g. Mahkuwar Buddha, HI. 16).Hemi¬ 
spherical protuberance on head co¬ 
vered with short curls. 

Drapery entirely sliown folded; 
folds more stylised. Specimens with 
foldless drapery rate. Transparent 
drapery. 

Folds of Samghati sliowni in relic h 
Drapery covers both shoulders 
{ttbhajdf/tsikay 

Drapery falling stiU lower, a little 
above ankles. 

Edge of Samghitl frilled and orna¬ 
mented. 
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13. Right hand m abhajttmttdrd 
joined, to the back slab with 
a ptojectmg cushion. 

14. Otfla mark between the eye¬ 
brows usually present. 

15. Nipples indicated. 

Deep navel shown. 

16. Eyes round and fully opened ; 
the line of the cycUds projecting. 

17. Eye-brows separate, upper 
and lower eye-lids equal. Fig¬ 
ure looking up or towards the 
spectator. 

18. Neck folds indicated by receding 
tiers. 

19. Less stylised ear-lobes. 

20- presence of flying figures 
throwing flowers and fiywhisk- 
bearing attendants (in case of 
seated figures). 


Right hand in abbajamadTd carved 
free (in some cases, it is of separate 
piece fitted in socket). 

Usually not indicated. It is absent 
in most cases. 

Nipples indistinct or not indicated. 
Navel not indicated- 
Eyes elongated and sligbdy opened; 
no projecting eye-line. 

Eyc-brow line continuous ; upper 
eye-lid broader; gaze fixed at the tip 
of nose. 

Neck folds indicated by modelling. 

Elongated ear-lobes hanging free. 
Flying figures only rarely; in some 
cases Maitrcya and AvalokiteSvata 
as attendants. 
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IV 

SCULPTURE 

!Much of oui esceem for Gupta art caA be credited to iia exoelltmt 
sculpture. Under the stroke of the master's chisel the stone became 
malleable as it were, and was transformed into figures of permanent 
beauty and grace. The image of Ganga from Besnagar is one such 
example.®^ 'I'he three well known sculptures from Devagadh, fixed in 
the niches of the Vishnu temple, ate excellent examples of beautiful 
carving (Uls. 55-57). The attendant figures of men and women on the 
tw'^o door-jambs of the same temple are genume works of elegance hardly 
excelled (111.53). Or, take the examples of the seated Buddha at Sarnath 
and Ekamukhi Six^altngas from Khofi and UchahaTa(see Ills, 20, 8 and 10). 

The success of Gupta sculpture lies in its attaining a golden mean 
between the obtruding sensuousness of the Kushina figures and the 
symbolic abstraction of the early medieval figures, The sportive female 
figures on Mathura rail-pillars ‘standing in various attitudes and delicate 
poses, stealing the hearts of the gods as it were with the play of their 
^^>33 -^erc now a thing of the past. Such aggressive beauty was 
no longer in accord wdth the spirit of the Gupta age in which sudi 
greater emphasis was laid on the ideal of iapas (cf. the penance of 
Pan'ati described by Kalidasa in the Kn/mrasamblhiva, canto 5, and the 
Devagadh sculpture of Nara and Kiitayana in their Himalayan hermitage, 
III, 56). In fact, the motif of the railing female figure fell into disuse, 
as the Gupta artist concentrated his attention not on the external 
decoration but on the central cclla, its entrance and above all the 
divine image inside the shrine. The sensuousness of the female form 
was restrained by a conscious moral sense, and nudity as a rule w'as 
eliminated from Gupta art. ITie effect of the diaphanous drapery in 
Kushana art is to reveal the chatm of the fiesh, the Gupta artist on 
the other hand employs drapery to conceal those very charms. 

Gupta sculpture is at once serene and energetic, spiritual and volup¬ 
tuous. On the technical side, a delicate plastic handling of the human 
form is an abiding quality f>f the figure-sculpture in this peried. The 
artist no longer relies on volume to gix'c an impression of grandiose, 
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but focusses his attention on elegance which is not lost in the exuberance 
of ornaments, or in the ponderous details of attributes and drapery. 
The keynote of his art is balance and freedom from the dead weight 
of conventions. 

Stylisticallf as well as chronologically, the mature plastic form in the 
Gupta period at Mathura is to be understood as a natural achievement of 
the vigorous art activity of strv'eial preceding centuries- TTie legacy of 
ICushana sculpture of ^fathura is distinctly noticed in the fuU-nindellcd 
^tdy of Gupta figures. The early concept of massiveness and weight 
.implying sheer material volume came, however, to be transformed under 
the new outlook that based piimarily on ihe spiritual or inner vision. 

The products of the fourth, and even early fifth century, doubt¬ 
less exhibiting the change in aesthetic ideal, appear to convey the same 
ponderous feeling that characterises the second-third century statues of 
the Kush^a period. But in the fifth century, the body though still 
distinguished by its ^-olume, is now slender, the poses mote grace¬ 
fully executed and the elements of drapery and ornamentation mote 
restrained than in the preceding phase. 

The growth of Gupta art and motifs appears to have also derived 
in several ways from the Andhra-Ikshvaku culture of the eastern De¬ 
ccan. In its latest phases, dating roughly the 2Qd-3rd centuries, and 
also up to the early 4th c en tury at hiagarjunakopda the great scltool of 
art in the Krishiia valley shows a mastery in which detailed ornamen¬ 
tation and elegance of figure-sculpture arc joined in a tare harmony. 
Numerous bas-reliefs crow'ded w^ith figures showing rhythmic movements 
of dance and devotional poses, display an art which is highly sensuous 
and tender in feeling. This experience of inner joy at first revealed 
here in dynamic movements of the body, is seen subsequently turned to 
the inside of the body, thus disciplining in art of. the Gupta period 
the human figure mote artistically or elegantly in plastic terms. 

Giipia sculpture is, more consciously and explicitly than most 
schools of plastic art, a synthesis betwnecn the external form and the 
inner meaning. As Kalid^a has put it, it is like the union of Spcecit 
and Thought mg-artha^samprikta \ Ksg/ji^affUa 1. 1). The spiritual 
content underlying the outer forms of Gupta art is w'rit cloquendy in 
the faces of the Buddhist and Brahmanical images, which combine an 
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intense icligious feeling with a tranquil and classical chacin. Such es- 
pEcssion can only tepiesent the achievement of a true hainiony, at this 
period, of thought and action in the actual of men. In the te^ 

ligious sphere the Bodhisatna ideal of the preceding Kushana epoch, 
enjoining each to live for all, gave place to a new ideal of the attain¬ 
ment of the highest wisdom as an individual objective {^atmUsra- 
JMttapapii')^ In accordance wnih this new outlook each seeker looked 
for reality within himself and strove for individual deliverance. He 
became himself a glowmg centre of beauty and spirituality. The intro¬ 
vert vision of the Gupta Buddha image is sharply distinguished fiom 
the open, smiling countenance of the Kushana Bodhisattva. Peace, 
light, and bliss, emblems of the highest wisdom, arc reflected in the 
radian: visage of the Gupta Buddha {Ills. 17-20). The change is visible to 
anyone who looks at a seated image of Buddha carved in the Sarnath 
School (Til. 20), or the standing Buddha image of Mathura set up by the 
Monk Yasadinna wrought in serene contemplation (Bl. ly), or the image 
of the sage Kapila in the Isummuniya Vihara in Ceylon, 

The Gupta type of Buddha image sh<>W5 many features of stylistic 
evolution from the Kushana iconography which can be easily distingui¬ 
shed {ante^ pp.21-22). Aesthetically the Buddha image attained a high preftc- 
tion in early Gupta art. It becomes the true vehicle of the spiritual quality 
of Gupta culture which found its oonsuimnation in Prefect Wisdom. 
This supreme ideal of the Mahayana wras now, according to the SaMhs- 
rmapmdarika^ called the likqyd/fat ‘The Only Way.* By the time 
of the Guptas, the Mahayana Buddhism had established a separate pan¬ 
theon with several Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhjsattvas. Tlie rival schools 
of the Mahasaihghikas, Sammitiyas, Sarvastivandins, etc., took a living 
interest in this clahotation, each claiming allegiance to the Buddha and 
declaring Him to be in favour of its own particular doctrine (spafiia- 
tapiruddha ), Both in the seated and the standing images, the figures 
are gtaoefuJly conceived with “wet** drapery revealing tlu* form without 
excess of folds or ornamentation. The image is now fully evolved and 
becomes the archetype for all subsequent Buddhas, whether in sculpture 
or in painting, and whether in India or abroad. The wWw or poses 
of the hands ate clearly defined for rpedfic purposes. The figures of the 
two attendant Bodhisattvas, A\'alokitdTara and Maitreya, establish them- 
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selves in full majesty as independent ijnages. Beautiful specimens o£ 
them have been found; for example, the Avalokitc^vata figure from 
Samith standing on a full-blown lotus,™ Near the Bodhisattva’s feet 
appear two tantalized spirits (prfta) with emaciated bodies whom the 
compassionate lord is feeding with a stteam of nectar flowing from his 
right hand. Similarly the cult of the Bodbisattvas with the ctitgy of 
their spiritual patents, the Buddhas, became widely popular in this 
period. Amongst the best creations of the age may be reckoned the 
standing Buddha of Mathura. (A.S; 11117), the seated Buddha of Samath 
in preaching pose (111.20), the colossal copper Buddha (about 7.5 feet 
high) from Sult^gunj (Bhagalpur), now preserved in the Birmingham 
Museum (ni. 21) and the bronze Buddha now in the'Boston Museum—all 
products of about the 5th century ‘and marked by inefiable sweetness 
and spiritual calm. 

One of the comparatively late arrivals in the Mathura Museum, is the 
detached head of a colossal Buddha image found in perfect preservation (Ill. 
19). It shows all the characteristic features of the best traditions of a 
Buddha image as noticed at Mathura in the Gupta age. The head is covered 
by spiral locks of hair including the mbtfisha or protuberance on the skull, 
llie eats are elongated which is considered to be the mark of a great man. 
The eyes ace half-closed with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose. The 
nostrils arc clearly indicated. The upper lip is thin and the lower iip 
drooping. The ends of the mouth {^irikka') are also indicated, as they 
Were done for the first time in Gupta art. The double round chin shows the 
inn er strength of Buddha*5 will. The serene spicitual expression on the 
face, and the radiant divine form is incomparable, though the head is 
typical of the other great Buddha images produced at Mathura during the 
Gupta period. 

The spiritual expression, the tranquil smile and the serene contem¬ 
plative mood of the Samath Buddha poised on a diamond seat {pudmasaria) 
in the attitude of preaching the way of salvation show us the highest 
triumph of Indian art, viz., an attempt to visualise the superman cn- 
dowied with the highest wisdom ( amtitarajMm ), detached and austere in his 
discipline but still disposed for the good of mankind (III. 20). The ex¬ 
pression on the face of the Mathura statue is equally spiritual and pos.sessod 
of an almost divine radiating influence (sec Ills. 17-19). The drapery is trans- 
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patent [n both cases, that at Simath being plain and at JMathura marked 
with schematic folds. The halo b the Kushana images of the Buddlia 
was plain with only a short scalloped margin {hstimkha-prnhlmHmiak') 
but the halo of the Gupta Buddhas is elaborated and covered all ovet 
with concentric bands of graceful ornamentation. The halo on the 
Alathuri BuddBa imitates the full-blown lotiis,^^ witli concentric bands 
showing tope design, rosettes, foliated scroll wdth peacock design, 
a coiled garland, beaded border and scallops {ba^timkJkt). This halo 
was schematically painted, traces of paint in the peacock's feather being 
still preserved.®* The seated Buddha image from Mankuwar in AEahabad 
District dated in the reign of emperor Kumargupta I (Gupta Year 
129 = 448-9 A. D, ),*is the only Gupta example of the old Kushina type 
with shaven head and a muscular bust (III. 16). It was obviously rejected 
as it did not satisfy the aesthetic instinct of the age. In all other images 
the head is covered with curls. This image also shows the webbed fin¬ 
gers, an auspicious mark of greatness, which i$ referred to by Kalidasa 
in the case of prince Bharata as *jalangalihiriih Transparent dta- 

pery, plain or with folds, clearly rev'ealing the form is a marked feature 
of Gupta images. 

The Buddha image in the Gupta school of Samath provides an 
important testimony of the freshness and vitality of that art. As Smith 
remarks in connection with the Swnath figure, the Gupta Buddha is 
“absolutely independent of the Gandhata school;”w it re\'ea]s the 
fullest fruition of the Indian genius in perfecting a figure in haj^iony 
with its own spiritual conceptions, Even tlic Gandhitan Buddhas, in 
stucco and day, of this period ate profoundly indiaxiisc^ and hardly 
show any foreign feature. The image W’as also Integrated to the pattern 
of the struautal temples. The devout inspiration manifest in the Gupta 
Buddha figure travelled to greater India., to the east and the north 
w^here it is palpable as a living force in the innumerable images of the 
succeeding centuries. 

[ Of the dated spedmens most important evidence for a study of 
early phase of Gupta style is supplied by the LakuliSa figure (111, 7) on a 
Mathura pillar (Gupta Year 61 =380 A. D.), and the colossal Vataha (Ill. 12, 
Textfig. 9) and adjoining rdiefe at Udayagiri ( Gupta Year 82^401 A. D. \ 
bodi of the time of Chandragupta II. The bas-relief of standing Lakulisa,* 
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carrying a staif and with prominent genitab^ is in direct tradition of 
the corpulent dwarfs of the Kushana period* It hardly shows any change 
either in style or concept. But the sculpture at Udayagiri manifests the 
stylistic transformation brought about within two decades. ] 



Textitg. 9. Mahivir^a image Uda>-agiri CaTc C 400 A, D. 
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This gigantic rock-cut sculpt u re shows the Varaha incimatiun of 
Vishnu uplifting the earth from the ocean. It is a magnificent idea de¬ 
picting the divine power rescuing the earth from the depths of the ocean, 
in the midst of cosmic convolutions at the dawn of creation. The 
Varaha stands in a niche 12'8" in height. Its size and powerful execu¬ 
tion furnish a happy^ contrast to the scenes of lesser dimensions forming 
the background. The sculpture doubtless represents for the first time 
the vigour of which Gupta art was capable. Standing as a powerful 
human figure with a boar’s Jiead shown in profile, the primeval Boar 
supports the earth goddess suspended from his right tusk over his mighty 
left arm. The figure is extremely w'ell-buih and wears a long lotus 
garland. His left foot rests on the cosmic serpent Ananta which proxided 
support to all the actors in the drama during the great upheax^al. In 
the background ate rows of figures, executed in relief on the rock- 
wall, representing gods and sages. Near the serpent is the figure of 
Garuda with an eagle’s head and holding a serpent in his hands. 

The scenes carved on the projecting panels, flanking the central 
sculpture, show a vivid representation of the Descent of Gahga and 
Yamuna from the heax^ens and their flowing to the sea (Textfig. 6). 
The same theme is depicted on either side. The composition on the 
left shows in the upper part the celestial regions represented by a flying 
god and Apsarases dancing and playing on musical instruments. On each 
side a stream is portrayed, by undulating lines descending from above. 
On leaxing the heax'ens, the two rivers ate seen personified as two female 
figures, Ganga standing on ciocndilc and Yamuna on tortoise, theit 
respective vehicles. The two rivers then join together and below enter 
the sea w'^here they are received by the God of Ocean (Vatuna), who 
is shown as a male figure standing In the water below his knees, and 
holding a water x'esscl in his hands. The scene on the right side of the 
niche is similar to this, only omitting the Apsatascs in the portrayal of the 
heax^ns. Here -we have charming portrayals in which ideas of geography 
and mythology arc blended in happy and graphic manner. The rivets 
Ganga and Yamuna, the two arteries of htadhyadesa, seem to hax'e been 
adopted as the visible symbols p^r txailenci of the homeland of the rising 
powers of the Guptas in the reign of Chandtagupta 11 Vikramaditya. 

The elaborate mythical reliefs on the great panels from Gadhwa, 
now in the Lucknow Museum, also belong to the early fifth-cenrury 
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Style. Tlie former existence of a religious establishment at Gadhwa 
is indicated by the several Gupta inscriptions, which Cunningham*^ 
found from the site, belonging to the reigns of Chandragutpa IT (Gupta 
Year 8B =407-8 A. D.) and Kuma^agupta (Gupta Year 98 =417"18 A, D.). 

The great architrave or frieze (13 feet 3*5 inches long) shows on 
the left a circular medallion with the Sun god riding his seven-borse 
chariot, and at the extreme tight the Moon in a similar Mandala. In the 
central niche appears the standing figure of eight-armed Vishnu as Visva- 

rupa. On its either side long square spaces portray a multitude of figures 

taking part in the procession in honour of the deity, in addition to a 
group of sages engaged in religious duties to the left of Vishnu (Ill. 66), 

Another lintel from Ga^hwa in the Lucknow Museum illustrates 
the lively scene of the wrestling duel between Pandava Bhlmasena and 
Jarlsandha, tlie king of Magadha (111- 65). In date it seems to be some¬ 
what later as compared to the relief on the huge architrave. 

The glory of Gupta art is fully exemplified in a class of tka-mtikhl Siva- 
lingas from the Khoh and Uchahata area. The one fully discussed by me in 
the Kd^j, *2 and iUustrated here on 111. 10 (and Textfig. 10) is from 
TJdiahara. Siva’s face shows the perfect expression of samddbi as described 
by K^idasa in his Kjfixdrasambhsp& (III. 44-50). The gorgeous matted 
locks in two tiers are charmingly depicted in an orderly fashion, with 
a girdling band in the middle and strings of strands of d^cending locks 
on the two sides also arranged in a happy manner. The whole treat¬ 
ment is distinguished by a balance and well-defined features, and the 
effect of eminence imparts dignity to the expression. It is the *mmddha~ 
Jatdjuta' of the poet, but without the ophidian ribbons which would only 
be scaring in such a serene countenance. The digit of the new moon above 
(bdlendu ) and the vertical eye in the forehead below {^hipdia-tKirti ) petfealy 
balance each other in a face aesthetically perfect, and the neat aksbarfidld 
on the neck serves as the fitting base of an ascending symbolism. 

The introvert gaze was a typical feature of sdmddhi-rnudrd* All the 
five points detailed by the poet in the KimdntsamblfaFa (111. 47-50) 
are here represented, viz., the slightly beaming pupils made motion¬ 
less, the eyc-lashcs still, the vision directed to the centre of tlie 
eye-brows, the rays shcx)ting downwards, and combined effect of it 
all being one of self-vision. In the whole range of Indian sculp¬ 
ture this particular Siva-Llitga. is hard to be surpassed for the ex- 
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presstoii of spiritija^ contemplation or smMt/ in its face. It is verily the 
flaming lamp of supreme wisdom, tintrammcUed by outer flickers—a mkimpii- 

pntJipti in the vmrds of Kalidasa. It is 
only in the Gupta age that we find such 
perfection gracing the endeavours of the 
artist. He was no doubt a teal genius who 
captured a vision of the divine truth in 
one of his rare moments. The image seems 
ro have been carved in the last quarter of 
the fourth or the first quarter of the fifth 
century when Gupta art was at its best. 

Almost simikr and of the same mastet- 
ful treatment is the other one-faced 
Lihga from Khoh, now in the Allahabad 
Museum (111. 8). The tlfitd example of 
this group, slmikT in style but with more 
elaborate ornamentation In the form of 

^ a broad torque round tlic neck, a fmti- 

r qQO I Y\ne of hair on tiie fore- 

f I head, and a ornament 

on tlte hair above, is installed in the 
sanctum of the extant Gupta temple of 
§iva at Ehmnara (III. 12). Its introvert 
facial expression distinctly implies inner spiritual lUummation of Siva s 
samJM [ \s compared to the above two Linga-faces it is gigantic m siije 
and represents the late fiftli or early sixth century style, particularly 
marked in the elaborate omamentation and acuteness of angles. ] 

(The same plastic quality and superb facial expression as w'c see 

in the above Uchabara and Klioh sculptures is exhibited by a figure 

from Nachna Kuthara.] It is a fine vigorous example of Sivas playM 
™ duly adorned with fluttering ringlets, wristlets, armlets, a tiger’s 
ebJ-pendant ) and a waistband. [The irresistible energy 

ossessed in his throbbing body appears as if held in control by the 
contorted mien of vigorous limbs.] (Textfig- The next sculptuie 

fTextlig. i?) iS the head and bust of a male figure found in the jungle round 
Nichni Kuthara. its height is 18". A typical Gupta feature is tlie pearl- 
string (ekJpo/f) round the neck and a big necklace pendant from the left 



Teitfig. 10. Ekamukbl Sivalmga. Fiom 
Uchahari area. Late 4ih or early 
5th cent. A. D, Mt. t»f head lO'h 
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shoulder reminiscent of the Sesha-hdra described in the KMimhri Ts^hich became 
known as fodara in the medieval period. The figure is powerfully built and 
the head thrown up with a partial twist towards his tight. 



Tcitfig. 11. Gatn. Ht. 271". Teitfig. 12. Male £gucc. Ht. 

From NichnI Kuthaja, 18 ". Ftcain Nachail Xu|hat£. 

An outstanding sculpture of the early fifth century, from Nachna 
Kuthara, depicts Mahanata Siva in the Tandava dance (Textfig. 13). Only Its 
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Textfig. 13. Mahanata Siva in the Tindaya dance. 
Ht. 13". Ftutn Nidmi Ku|hira. 
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uppcc poruOA of the bust is now preserved. Fortunately what has fctnatncd, 
viz., the head and the arms, adequately sllustratc the action of the 
cosmic dance undertaken by the deity (III, 9). Tlic expression on the face be¬ 
speaks great majesty and steadfast support to the titanic pulsations of the 
dance. The released energy is expressed through the upper two arms 
rhythmically thrown up and artistically framing the head, and al^ the 
pair of lower arms, one of which in puissant horizontal extension is 
partially presened- The fourth atm and the legs must have been portrayed m 
a manner to convey adequately the power and rhythm inherent in the 
performance. The twist of the bust towards the proper left is a very 
significant feature marking both the direction of the force and the over’ 
all restraint exercised in its liberation. Dance is primarily the creation 
of rhythms, the balancing and equipoising of revolutionary tensions in 
one restrained harmony. This appears to be the earliest representation 
of the Tan^ava motif so fat known in Indian art, and one may at 
once concede that the artist’s effort has crowned with complete success 
in the portrayal of the necessary element of the theme, viz., cosmic 
power lashing into motion but wedded to eternal poise and rest. The 
ruffled matted locks, the thhtdma^i jewel on the head, the arkinfa-^falaja 
on the arms, and the bangles on the -wrists sen-e as happy items of de* 
coration enhaneing the general cflcct of the subject. 

The best qualities of Gupta plastic art m.ay be studied in a 
superb example of the fifth century Vishnu sculpture (111. 13) from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, E. 6), with the face revealing the contcmplariTe serenity 
of celestial tasiaSi with which W'e ate familiar on the face of the famous 
statue of Buddha dedicated by the monk Yasadinna of Mathura and the 
seated image of Buddha in the Samaih Museum. Its bust is carved in 
the round and die modelling has the effea of work turned on lathe, 
a comparison often noticed by contemporary poets.^* llie image was 
originally crowned with an elaborate parasol carved with three circular 
bands of lotus scroll and cable design {arUf^ p. 17). 

Another important sculpture of Vishnu (No. 2525, Mathura Museum), 
somewhat resembling the above in its spiritual expression and atUstic 
medt, shows the god vcith a lion (Nrisirhha ) face on the left, and a 
boar (Vaiiha) face (partially damaged) on the right of the human head 
(Textfig. 7)* similar bust from Mathura now in the Boston Museum. 
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In words of Cooniaraswamy, ‘'The figure exhibits the broad shoulders 
and slender " Lion-waist ” of the Indian ideal ij-pc. with the firmness 
and fullness of flesh and massive modelling characteristic of the Gupta 
period; it is an important document equally' of art and iconography.*'« 

Some of the Tirthahkara images of Mathura also appear to show 
the santc perfection of plastic form and spiritual feeling that characterised 
the Buddhist sculpture in this period. An early Gupta cicampie is that 
of a seated jina in the Mathura Museum (No. B. 1), It is an over 
life-size image, showing possibly Vardhamana seated cross-legged 
{utthsta-padmasami) in the attitude of meditation i^dhydttami(drd\ with 
botli hands resting in the lap. A lotus halo is partly preserved behind 
the head and die hair artanged in short schematic curls (111. U). Here 
the austctc stiffness tliat tne finds in the Kushana Jina statues has 
given place to subtle grace and a divine cflulgence on the face. 

III. 15 illustrates a Tlrthankara head of extraordinary siac from 
the Mathura Museum. The hair is arranged in schematic cuds, and, 
though the surface of stone is peeled off in places, the face still appears 
a visible symbol of the Yogic contemplation and inner peace of the 
Victor (///ftj). 

In fact, the surviving Gupta temples furnish a wealth of sculpture; 
each of them containing a conckve of divine and semi-divine figures, 
and a rich repettoire of fiotal and geometrical embellishments. I’ore- 
most of them is die early Gupta temple at Bhumara, preserving images 
of Yama, Surya, Brahma, Ganc^a, Kubera, Skanda, Indra and Mahi£a- 
mardini, in chaitya-window medallions of the temple walls. As . pointed 
out by R. D. Banerji, “ The art of Bhumara shows the climax reached 
in the production of human forms durmg the Gupta period.”** This 
faa is fully borne out by the series of Gana figures appearing on the 
architectural fcagments of the dado of this temple presened in the 
Allahabad Museum. 

Next in sequence of time asmes the rich sculpture of the Vishnu 
temple at Devagadh. Its glory lies in. the three large sculptuml slabs on 
the three walls of the temple and to be seen from outside at the time 
of circumambulation, A series of upright relick fixed m the plinth 
ate veritable documents of Indian iconography (Ills. 2—6, Textfigs* 2—4). 
They bear full wimess to the continued lichncss of Gupta carving in 
the late fifth century, and ate stylistically somewhat later in date as 
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compared to the great ratitW-panels and the doorframe of the shtine 

proper (Ills. 53» SS-57)- j ' i,- „ nmatr- 

The three large lellef-scnlptutes, each encased within an o^ate 

frame of pilaatet. and floral mouldings and projecting exteriorly from 
the temple walla show three scenes of Vishnu legend, namely ScshaSayi, 
Gaiendramoksha and Nata-Narayana-Tapasya. The niche on dte east 
side wall represents the two sages Nara and N^ayana engaged in auste¬ 
rities in their Himilayan hermitage. Both are seen seated m the atti¬ 
tude of meditation. The presence of deer and Uon below their seats 
in the mountain caves marks the atmosphere of an ideal asrama Cp. 56). 
The north wall panel has the scene of Ga}endramoksha, m winch the 


Tesifig- 14. 'RAthtka-i>imi>a or ciietior wall niche showing Cajendrarnokiha 
legend. Side jambs show condi and lotus motifs. Devagidh temple. 

god seated on the back of flying Garuda is redeeming the lord of ele¬ 
phants from the dutches of a giant serpent. The artist has put into 
the portrayal so much of e^ptession and intense feding —1-1 

quick action. It has almost the effect of a pictorial --- 

Stone (Ill- 57^ Textfig^ 14). 
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The ratbiAa-pand on the south side wall shows Vishnu sleeping on 
the couch of the cosmic serpent Sesha (III, 55)* The goddess X^kshml 
is shampooing his right leg. Above is seen a row of divinities including 
Kacttikeya on peacock, Indra on elephant, Brahma on lotus and Siva- 
Pirvati on Hindi. Below, a relief consisting of five male watrlors and 
a female figure presumably shows four of the personified Ayudhas of 
Vishnu and the two demons hladhu and Kaitabha in. aggressive attitudes. 
As Cunningham puts it, “The drawing of the figures is generally spi¬ 
rited, and, in the case of the sleeping Vishnu, the attitude is not only 
easy, but graceful, and the expression dignified.”*^ 

Noteworthy is the decoration on the side-jambs framing the panels. 
The figures of conch and lotus (Textfig, 14) are carv'ed at the bottom 
with exquisite scroll work tising above* This decorative feature occurs 
on the other r^i/^/Aa-carvings also, fCalidasa has made a particular 
mention of the motif.*® 

The sculpture of this period is also rich in secular themes taken 
from human and animal life, and specialises in charming ornamental 
designs. For example, tlte rustic scene of daitce and music on a lintel 
from Pawaya (Ill* 1), It virtually portrays a cross-section of the happy 
Janapada life in the Gupta period. The patty consists of ten female 
figures engaged in dance and music. Except the dancing figure in 
the foreground all ate seated on stuffed round cushions {ff/t!Sunikt), and 
arc seen playing on various musical instruments* 

In Ills, 26—27 is a female head whose vivacious expression is fully appa¬ 
rent in the profile view showing the main elements of decoration. The large 
earring is fJIanka-rbakiy, a typical Gupta ornament mentioned by Kalidasa. 
The coiffure is very distinctive. In the centre above the foiehead is a 
shcll-Ukc elliptical mass of hah, a typical feature of female coiffure in the 
Kush ana period, which is occasionally present in some specimens of the 
Gupm age- It is adorned by a central pendant on the forehead and is flanked 
by clusters of arched locks on the two sides. Tlte main hair is combed 
backward in smooth locks which are gathered on the crovrn of the head in a 
top-knot adorned with the flowers and leaves of the A^ka tree- Tins top- 
knot technically called dhaaimila is mentioned for the first time in the classical 
poetry of the Gupta period. Its derivation is obscure, but there is no doubt 
that it h a Sanskritised form of driimila, i. e, belonging to the Tamil ctmntry. 
This fashion may, therefore, be taken to have been borrowed from South 
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India and it is often depicted in the caTC paimings of Ajanta. Another attra¬ 
ctive feature is the garland hanging in a heavy double loop at the back of tlie 
bead. It represents ther?^/, pendant from the main crown of hair and is also 
adorned with a flowery garland- In this case, its loose end is tucked up with the 
dham/T/illa. Ihe treatment of the eyes differs from that of the Kush ana period 
and closely follows the treatment of a cupped lotus leaf, especially like the 
left cjt: in this figure. 

In Ills, 28-29 is the headof a female; the elongated face j sharp facial features, 
thin lips, pointed nose, short outward chin and high cheeks, all proclaim, its 
distinctive ethnic character, The long tolled-up turban is unique in the whole 
range of Mathura art and shows clear affinities with Iranian figures. Stylisti¬ 
cally the figure must be placed in the Gupta period, early 5th century A. D. 
It seems to portray some Sassanian beauty who was staying at Mathura, 

In the female head in Ills, 24—35, the round ear disc and the floral dexo- 
ratiou of the hair ate more elaborate. There is an air of aristocratic beauty and 
charm visible on the young countenance. The two eyebrows are treated as a 
continuous line but bent in the middle like a bow. ITie treatment of the 
lower hp is in tlie true Gupta style, fleshy and delicate, and is mote successful 
than that in Ills. 26-27. 

Tlie ornament In front of 
the hair seems to have 
been metallic. It resemb¬ 
les a bee with joint out¬ 
spreading projections. 

Hie hair on the head in 
the upper row must have 
been adorned by a real 
garland interwoven with 
flowers and leaves. The 
garland is rendered here 
in a style unusually con¬ 
spicuous, The discular 
earrings are of true wheel- 
like shape beautified by 
a lotus pattern on the 
outside. The three fea¬ 
tures of decoration in 



Tc^fig 15. Family of deer, Ht, 16' From Machnl 
Kuthiti. Early 5th cent, A. D. 
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this head, viz., the gailand top-knot, the leafy scroll in front patra'hkh3\ 
and the round earring with wheel decoration {^palra-^mbfa ), are reminiscent of 
a typical fashion referred to by Kalidasa (XVI. 67 )• 

A carved panel, which originates from the older Gupta temple complex 
at ^^achna Kuthara, shows a family of deer (hr. 16"^, width 16"). In 
a hiUy terrain a male deer with two does and a young one is majesti¬ 
cally seated in a reposeful attitude (Testfig. 15). The group represents 
a fine treatment of animal sculpture in early Gupta art of about the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D.*® 

♦^lowevcr, the best carved portions of the Gupta temples from the 
aesthetic point of view are their doorframes (sec Textfigs, l,16;Ills- 53-54). They 



Text Eg. 16. Dcv^iga-lh temple doorwiy shonring 
PrntfhdrT^ Mhhttna^ Sriifikskd 

and Prama jStfi 
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show a highly spcdalised atdstic scheme foi beautiful figure sculpture of the 
river-goddesses Gauga and Yamuna, Gana and Pramatba attendants, etc.^ 
and for fine ornamental carving of scroll and arabesque designs. In 
fact, the doorway leading to the sanctum was the chief centre of attra¬ 
ction in a Gupta temple serving as an elegant outer frame to set off 
the image installed in the cella. It was marked by the following de¬ 
corative features A projecting image in the centre of the lintel {dvdra- 
idldta-bimba')^ the figures of the river goddesses either shown as flanking 
the lintel or occupying the bottom of the either jamb, attendant figures 
occupying the lowest portion of the jamb, more or less stylised designs 
of the chaitya-window, svastika, pot-and-foliage, the amorous couples, 
foliated scroll, and a number of similar embellishing devices. From 
this approach, the doorway decorations to be seen at Udayagiii (Cave 
shrine No. 6), at Tigowl ( Kahkall Devi temple ), Bhumara (5iva Temple), 
Nachna K-uthara (Parvati Temple, Ill. 54), Dah Parbatia (where only 
the stone doorframe survives, Textfig. 1) and Devagadh (Vishnu Temple, 
Textfig. 16, 111. 54) arc to be regarded as the gems of Gupta carver’s art. 
[Doubtless these allow a fuller study more ot less in a sequential order 
of the exceptional attainments of art in this period.] 

'Dn a door-jamb from Gadhwa we find the Kalpalata or creeper motif 
treated in an exquisite style. With youthful maidens springing from 
its branches it has entwining leaves and offshoots (III, 67). According 
to Cunningham, "it is the undulating stem of a creeper with large curly 
and inter-turning leaves, and small human figures, both male and female 
climbing up the stem, and sitting on the leaves in various attitudes. 
The whole scroll is deeply sunk and very dearly and carefully carved; 
and ... is one of the most pleasing and gmceful spedmens of Indian archi¬ 
tectural omamenti”s<» The foliated soroll was a special trait of Gupta 
car%'ing. The deep-cut foliage decorations and creepers with intettura- 
ing tendrils are very often repeated leaving a pleasant effect on the 
mind. Both in stone and in moulded bricks, an infinite variety of 
scroll motifs, with a tendency towards arabesque, is found. The most 
conspicuous example of this decoration is available in the casing slabs 
round the Dhamekha Stupa at Sarnath (III. 64, Textfig. 17). As V. A. 
Smith has rightly observed, “The intricate scroll-work on the western 
face of the celebrated Dhamekha Stupa at Sarnath is one of the most 
successful examples of the decoration of a large wall surface to be 
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found In India. The artist 'w'ho traced the wondetfiilly completed spiials 
must have undergone prolonged and rigorous training/’Contemporary 
literature refers to this kind of work by several e3:pressions, e, g, pafra- 
latd, pairdngtdij patnabhangarachendj amkaMmngakuttk-patrangull^'^ etc. The 
drum of the Dhamekha Stupa shows a broad course of beautifully 
carved elaborate ornament wdth geometrical and floral patterns combined 
with birds and human figures. The carving seems to repeat the designs 
of the original cloth-covcring called dtpudasbya^ which was offered to 
cover the entire body of the Stupa and was woven in a great variety 
of rich and beautiful textile patterns/® This carving is doubtless 
a magnificent e^tample of large-scale surface decoration and shows the 
high achievement of Gupta workmanship in designing most intricate 
scroll-pattern. The fondness for cun'cs and twists grew in later times 
with an increasing tendency for deep cutting until at Iasi it readied its 
logical sequence in the almost perforated work of the stone screens and 
]dii in medieval art (c. I0th42th century); the earliest specimen being the 
perforated-screens at Aiholc, with radiating fish-spokes in the Ladkhln 
temple (c. 550 A. D), and the culmination of the motif being particularly 
notable in the Chandela and the Diiwada temples. 

It appears that a complete reorganisation of the religious establish¬ 
ment in the form of dirines and monasteries took place in this period 
at Siriiath under the direction of Buddhist teachers and with the patro¬ 
nage of the rich merchants of Varanasi* who had amassed huge wealth 
from their land and oceanic trade. They poured freely of rhdr money to 
embellish the monuments at Samath, the most prominent of them being 
the Dharmachakra or Dhamekha Stupa. It was provided with a stone¬ 
casing (called Hli-hanebnka ') by the opulent trading community of 
VaraijasI, It seems that the 'whole Stupa from top to bottom was cover¬ 
ed with carted sbbs of the most beautiful designs that were originally 
employed on the textiles manufactured at Wranasl. They -were widely 
kno’Wn as Kaii doth {^Msihipata') which were exported to distant cen¬ 
tres, for example to Sindh or the andent Sauvlra country. Some fabrics 
specially prepared "were knoiam as df^A-dnibya or fabrics intended as 
offering for divine images or objects, and their price according to the 
Ditydvadam was one lac silver Kirshapana coins. Those designs which were 
woven into the textile pieces vrere transferred to stone with great fide¬ 
lity. Wc have abundant evidence in the carvings of the Dhamekha 
6 
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Stupa of the and richness of the decorative motifs consisting 

of intricate scroll-work, floral designs such as rising creepers with 
interlacing filaments, figures of human beings, Yakshas, birds and 
animals, and maiiv kinds of geometneal. patterns. These cartnngs demon¬ 
strate an unusual mastery in embellishing large space with decorative 
patterns of csccctfiiig charm and conceived in ri^ht harmony and propor¬ 
tion. Even now what is left on the e^-tetio^ of the Dhamekha is a 
feast for the eye. The coalescing meanders of horizontal creepers wth 
their crests and troughs enclosing dtflerent figures are shown encirding 
the building in bold sweeping movement and appearing as the richly 
embroidered girdle round the middle portion of the divine Stupa, which 

in truth symbolised the body of the fluddh 

Whcii the great Stupa was completed with all its artistic embellish¬ 
ment, it appears, a big public celebration w^as organised wdth such edat 
and 'munificence that a new word became current in Sanskrit language 
of ilte time as Kja-mabti, i- c. the great religious festK-al of "S aranasi 
{or of Varanasi Cloth), a term recorded b the Bwjdpaddna. Stories of 
such a celebration were carried by merchants of Varai^i dealing in tex¬ 
tile trade with the rich towns of Sauvira country of modem Sindh. It 
is said that m imitation of the Varanasi Stupa another Stupa was raised 
in Sindh where also the Kafi-maha festival was organised with the same 
magnificence. Perhaps it is the great Stupa at Mlrpur Khas ( see Textfigs. 
7&—80) raised in brick and terracotta but distln^ishcd by equally elaborate 
decorative designs, sculpture and moulded bricks of grear beauty and 

variety. , 

Sculpture also found a due place in the cavc-ardutecture of this 

period in the Deccan. Specially rich in this aspect arc the facades of 
£ve 19 at Ajanta and of the caves at Katie and Kanheri, in which images of 
the Buddha occur as a bcaurifhl and effective feature of the decoration. 

From Cave 16 at Ajanta, the late fifth century figures of Gan- 
dhana couples floaimg in the air may be particularly mentioned for 
their form and gracefully easy postures. Remarkable for a study of Gupta 
art style in the Deccan*are :-(l) the seated figures of a Nagaraja and 
his qiiccn, in a rock-cut niche outside Cave l9, Ajanti; although Naga 
figures, the human form of both the male and the female is in true 
Gupta' style; note their diaractcrislic ornaments, 6th century;" (2) 
Boclhtsattva litany, in Cax^ 66, Kanheri, 6th century(3) Buddha 
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with attendants, Bagh Cave, 5-6th century (4) Buddha’s Parinin'ina 
scene, a large-sized sculpture in Cave 26, Ajan^, c. 600-642 A. D.®’ 
The art critic can discern the full-fledged Gupta Aspiration in the 
contemporary FFindu sculptures of the Deccaii as well. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the beautiful sculpture in the caves at Mogularajpuram 
and Undivalli. The carvmg at the latter place treat of a number of themes 
from Hindu mythology like Varaha raising the eatth, Trmkrama taking 
three paces, Vishnu rescuing Gajendra, Krishna Lfting Govardhana, etc., all 
of which show unmistakable Gupta inspiration in style and technique. 

In the extreme north-west, not many sites of the Gupta period 
have yet come to light, lire old Kushana school in Gandhata conti¬ 
nued to flourish under the Gupta hegemony also, but -with the 
change in medium, and completely indianised in style, now being %Hgc- 
rous and ftcc, and much mote animated in expression than the earlier 
art of stone owing to the influences from the Gangetic plains. 

The remarkable bronze statue of fout-faoed Brahma from Mirpur 
Khas in Sindh, now in the Karachi IMuesuin, is an exceptionaUy good 
specimen of the arc of metal-casting in this period (III- 22) and Stands 
in comparison with the SuUanganj Buddha figure (see III* 2l ), Some¬ 
what smaller than the life-size, it shows the god in his characteristic 
iconography, with the heads covered by a pile of the matted locks and 
the belly slightly protuberant; his right hand suggests the gesture In 
Veiic recitation and tlte left seems to be originally bearing a manuscript. 
[In its tecse plastic treatment of the body and iconogiaphic details, the 
image is cssentiaUy connected to the late style of Central India and Mathura. 
The bronze is no doubt distinguished by the notable Gupta qualities, 
viz., elegance of form and posture, facial expression and superior 
workmanship. ] Similarly, the rich terracotta material from the Buddhist 
Stupa at Mirpur Khas (sec Textfigs. 78—80),^ comprising large moulded 
panels showmg almost half life-size Buddha and Bodhisattva figures furnishes 
a valid proof to the peripheral overflo’W of the art of the middle country. 

32. Now in the Boston Museum- Cf. Coomara&wiuny. H/VA t/ Iniicit end 
Ar/, fig- 177. 

33. This patimja-iutfa passage is discuEsed in its relevart ait coitext in my 
Indian Art, p. 224, 

34. Cf. the iRscription on the Buddha Statue set up by monk Yasadiiuia (Maihuia 
Museum, No, A, 5), III. 17. Also see S£ddharm«$>i»di riks TT. 120, 
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35. ‘Ekaii hi yfljiaji] dvitiyatfi ua vidymte na hinay^ena □ayajitJ Buddhalj' / 

SeJii-'araapM^riks II, 55; also II. 54; II. 70; II, 142-43. etc. 

36. D. R. Sahni, Ca/nfogfig of t!x Sarsatfs AltfSitun, pK XIU (b). 

37. Kilidaja comparti the halo of his ideal hero Rqghu with a fiiH-hlown lotui 

parasol (p&lia^rapatra) and saya that the former was the exact shadow of the 
latter {Kn^bgPeM-fa IV 5); this description seems truly toitfittned ia the elaborate 
lotus halos of the Gupta images. Ln the Kf//!!^aS 4 smbbai'a he refers to the 
halo of Parvatl as ‘jpbum/'-prai/liSufen^a/ii^ on account of its ladiatire trcbcilt 

of light (1. 24). 

38. Air. H- 'VCaddington of the Arch. Deptt. first drew my atletriion to the 

surviving marks of the original colmir scheme oa the halo of the Mathura 
Buddha (Mathuril Museum. No. A. 5). 

39. ’Jilagrathitanguli^', Sakafitala, aa Vll. 

4i>. Smith, Hv/. e/ Finr Aft in India and Ctjhn (1st eda.. Oxford, 1911), p. 170 . 

41. .-I. S, R.f vol, ILl, p. 53; vol. X, pp. 9 R.; Fleet, I/iieriptknf c/ tin Early Gupta 
Kinsf and ihtir SKfittitrs (Calcutta, 188B), Noi. 7-D, pp. 36 ff, 

42. A hitrvey of Gupta Art and some Sculptures from Nachna Kulhara and 
Khoh," Latit Kafa, No. 9 (April, 1S61), pp. 22-6, 

43. Ibid., p. 25, pi. VIU, fig. 4. 

44. Cf. my 'Iht JJr/dr tf Harria, pp. 94, 100; ^uUikhitapHrsTaprakMitakcaitinna', 
Hiiriidfkiriatj (N S. cdn., p. 13), Xalidlsa mentions It as ‘tanvivcitta-madhya* 
{Rag^itpajnia ^'I. 32) 

45. Bail, 9 / iht Halt n Mnstam tfEine Aril, Dec. 1919, No. 104, pp. 60-62. 

46. R. D. Barterji, TLt Agt af the Imptrici Cnptes, p. 203. 

47. A- S- K.j Tol. X, p. 110. 

48. Atiy,l<addta U. 17, where the Yaksha tclU the doud that his house at AJalti 
will be recognised from the painted (or can-ed) symbols of conch a.nd lotus 
on two sides of the entrance {dfJrtpSn/e liklit&eapashaH ktikbjpsdnnai rha drisbftd). 

49. Cf. my artide in EaHt Kala, No. 9, pi. Mil, fig. 6. 

50. Cunrdngham, A, S, A-, vol, X, p. 12. 

51. Smith, Hilt, e/ rinr Art in India and Ctjhn {1st cdn.), p. 168. 

52. HanhaihariU (NS. cdn.). pp. 9, \Tl-,K£dombsri,{?. L. VaJdya cdn.), section* 12, B5, 
116, 127; DiTidri AiiistiinpdaA (Trivandrum, 1954), p, 4; etc, 

53. V. S. Agrawala, Xdrttaib (Deptt. of Archaeology, Delhi, 1956), p. 21; cf. 
DhjiiH,daiia, 37 (Rudr^yanavadana), 

54. Hilt, ttj Indi&s and Indt-ariian Art, fig. 172. 

55. Ibid., fig. 164. 

56. The Bag/r Cam (India Society, Lor.don, 1927), pi. VL 

57. V. S. AgrawaJa, The HerUeff ef Indian Art (New Delhi, 1964), fig. Sculpture 43. 

58. There is a good number of terracotta panels from the Mirpuc Khis Stflpa 

preserved in the Bombay Museum (cf. Prime nf Welti MnitHm BniUtin No 7 

1959 * 62 ). ’ ' ' 
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Terracottas formed another important brarich of Gupta art. Xo 
this modest rn rdiunn gifted clay modellers created things of real beauty 
and achieved a wide popular basis for thetr art. In status and prestige 
the modeller compared favourably with the builder, the painter and the 
engravei.ss Qay figurines were used both for religious and secular 
purposes. They served as the poor man's sculpture and contiibutcd 
largely to broadbase aesthetic culture and popularise art. As small ob¬ 
jects easy to reproduce mechanically from moulds they were capable of 
mass production. Gupta men and women passionately fond of creating 
beautiful forms employed the terracotta medium with fondness and 
success. Inside the home, in the drawing rooms, and the lover's betl- 
chamber terracotta figurines showing amorous scenes or forms of ex¬ 
quisite beauty were displayed (HI, 34)* On the exterior walls of houses 
plaques depicting deities, dwarfs and animals, or nacrativc scenes from 
epics and mythical stories were used in friezes. In the temple and the Stupa 
also bigger plaques and statues in day were freely used. On festive 
occasions terracotta figurines were specially in demand. At the time 
of Rajya§ri’s marriage multitudes of modellers {Itpjakdm) were engaged 
in moulding day figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, cocoanuts, plant¬ 
ains and betel trees.*® Besides, female day-figurines holding auspicious 
fruits, technically named were fixed in the sides of the 

altar. 

Tlie terracotta figurines of the Gupta period may be classified 
under three heads *—(a) gods and goddesses, (bj male and temale figures, 
(c) animal figurines and miscellaneous objects. Ihe last comprises water¬ 
spouts in the form of various animal heads in which the mukara motif 
is more numerous than others. Besides, we have moulded bricks and 
panels that show pleasing variety of designs Joni motifs, such as the 
mn^dvarta^ lotus, dogtongue, guilloche, fret or diaper, and acioll and 
arabesque decoration. Some of them W'cre decorated with bangle designs 
for the wrist, called kataka {^kadaga in the J^dgauijjd'), foe the feet, called 
kbaSaga (in the Angapijjd ), with leaves, petals and sepals, vrith floral 
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losettcs and lotuses, with trumpeting elephant heads ( f^atthika in the 
ABgai'ijJd with trident or the htnjarsksba motifs of diaper variety. 
There were rectangular and square { kkhahara ) or even round bricks 
( t^aadahshtskjy 

The moulded bricks and terracotta plaques and pilasters from the 
temples at Rang hlahal and in the vicinity are some of the gems of 
religious plastic art.*^ However, the available material is eloquent 
enough to give an indication of time on the basis of its mastery of poses 
and expression. We may assign the figurines, especially the Krishna- 

lila plaques and the Saivite plaques, to the last quarter of the fourth 

century A. D, A complete plaque shows Krishna lifting Govardhana. 
He stands among a herd of cows standing and seated on his right and 
left, and holds aloft his left hand on which the enormous weight of 
the stony mass is confidently supported. The muscular build of the body, 
the prominent open eyes and the moustaches of Krishna point to early 
stylistic traditions. Another plaque shows Ktlshn^a with a staff and deman¬ 
ding the toll () from a milkmaid or gopl- The general style of 
the youthful figure of Krishna is similar to that of the attendant figures 
in Gandhata style. The arrangement of the dboit up to the knees with 
parallel festoon-Iikc folds in Sassanian style is a new Gupta feature, while 
tlic central fold falling between the legs is in the Kushana tradition. 

On a similar plaque occurs a Siva-1 inga on a pedestal or piibitt in¬ 

stalled under a canopy (idhcha ) having a pendant cluster in the centre, 
which is often mentioned in the Puranic descriptions of lidgijprathbfbJ, 
A rectangular terracotta panel depicts thtec-faced Siva seated on the Kailua 
w'ith Parv'ati on his left (111. 30)- Though only three faces are shown 
here, but actually they represent Siva*s five-headed aspect, of which 
two are logically missing in a frontal view. Among other pieces, there 
is a figure of the Chakra-Purusha (111. 33) of Vishnu; another of Aja- 
ckapada (III. 32), a form of Rudra urorshipped by the Pa^upatas, and one 
showing Mahishamirdini (Ill. 31). 

Mathura was the other great centre of terracotta art in the 
Gupta period. Of the fourth century, we have a beautiful terracotta 
panel, found from the bed of the Yamuna, showing Karttikeya riding 
on his peacock.*® Though the figure is fragmentary, there is much 
preserved to reveal the new standard of beauty and superb workmanship. 
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Its smiling facial expiession shoTii^s it as a lDA'’ely example of eatly Gupta 
art. On another clay plaque, fnvir-amied Vishna with additional Nri- 
sirhha and Varaha faces is to be seen.*® The two upper arms of the 
deity are now broken, while the two others are placed on the heads of 
dwarfish Chakra and Gt?i/fltf>/fl^d'persomfication5 squatting in nihilikamm. 
The figure is somewhat crude and can hardly compare in aesihctic merit 
with the Karttikeya plaque; this also appears to be the case with some 
other terracotta pieces from Mathura.; two of them showing four-armed 
standing Vishnu and Ekamnkhj Sivalinga« But a different group 
distinctly shows the achievements of art proper to the age* For example, 
the MahisamatdinT plaque showing the four-armed goddess killing the 
Buffalo demon, l^urga seated on her lion and holding Skanda in her 
lap, an ardhanankpara head*^ and the pot-bcUied Kubnra. There is 
also a very fine terracotta medallion from Sahet-Mahet, now in the Luck¬ 
now Aluseum, that shows goddess Dutga seated on lion. 

At Ahichchhatra Were found some excetlent pieces of Gupta art in 
clay.®* Several of them ate distinguished by superb workmanship, 
and on the basis of their style may be assigned to a period between 



Tentfig. 18- Tenracotta plaque ahowing a symbotlcal 
tcprcscniadoa of th.c Sun-god. Ahldichhatri. 
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c- 450 and 650 A. D. Of speciiil chacm ice the heads of Siva and 
Parvitj with gorgeous coifuces (Ill. 44^5). A round plaque depicts the Sun- 







god seated in a chariot moving on one wheel, with ses'cn horses and 
twin goddesses Osha and Praiyusha shooting arrows of light. Another 
remarkable plaque shows a symbolical representation for the Sun-god. 
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He is represented by 3. ptomment orb pbeed against the rectangular 
frame of a chariot moving on one wheel. Standing inside are seven 
female figures, most probably the solar rays personified (Textfig. 18), 

A nuntbec of other beautiful terracotta plaques of large size, which 
formed part of the frieze around the uppet terrace of the temple at 
Ahichchhatra depict the principal events in diva's life his destruction 
of the sacrifice of Daksha Prajapati, his father-in-law; the holocaust 
wrought there by his playful his assumption of the terrific form 

of Bhairava; his peripatetic aspect with the begging bowl in hand; his 
Ordbva-retas form as Lakuli^a; his dalliance with Parvati in the renewed 
marital life, and finally his reposeful ascetic form as Dakshinamurti, 
Lord of Yoga and divine wisdom (see Textfigs. 19-22). 

At Ahichchhatra almost life-size images of Ganga and YamunS 
(Ill. 47) stood on the sides of the main approach to the terraced temple 
of Siva (Ill. 63). Another big figure from Kasia, now in the Lucknow 



Tmfig. 23. Head of Siva, Teufig. 24. .Ardhanardvatabcafl. 

Kajghat Terracottas. 

Museum shows seated Picvatl with her two sons Garcia and Kirttikeya 
engaged in a lively scramble for sw'eet balls. The baking of such large- 
sized images and plaques is always a matter of considerable difllculty 
and must have presented a difficult technical problem to the espert 
clay-moddleta of the Gupta age. 

7 
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Religious iiguces at Rajghit^T arc very few. The best piece 
aniongjjt them is a singulaily majestic head of Siva (5* high) showing 
prominemly the ccescent, vetticil eye, and matted locks (lU. Al, Testfig. 23)- 
It teptesents the best ttaditions of Gupta mukfjtalingas from Uchalura and 
Khoh. The fragmentary lower portion of a four-armed Vishnu with 
shore loin-cloth, miaf»ala, and the two side emblems, and 

gad'Sy is also noteworthy for its skilful woitmanship (lil. 37). 

About half a doaen heads from Rajghat introduce us to an interesting 
theme of Siva’s iconography made popular In the age on democratic level. 
The best of them is gh'^en as 111. 40 (Testfig, 24)- Tiae matted locks of Siva 
are shown on the tight side and the curled hair of Parv'ati on the left. 
Here AtdhanariSvaca or Pirvati-paiamcavara form can be easily recog¬ 
nised as combining the half male and half female aspect of Siva. 

Terracotta panels of considerable size showing religious themes 
formed a regular feature of the brick-built Gupta structures at Ahich- 
clihatri, Bhkargaon, Pawayi, Sravasti (Sahet-Mahet), Kasia, Rajglr, 
Nalanda, etc. Besides those mentioned earlier, an cjtoellent clay represen¬ 
tation of the 5eshas5yj Vishnu (Ill, 61) is noteworthy from the BhUar- 
gaon temple (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), The wealth of 
moulded panels, still in sUu and forming the remarkable wall friezes at 
Bhltargaon (see 111. 62), with sharply defined features of the fifth-sixth 
century style has not yet been adequately studied and illustrated in 
detail. The Ramaya^ panels from Sahet-^lahet ate full of liveliness, 
although inferior in art, and may be comparatively of late date. 

By far the best examples of the stucco art of the Gupta period, 
however, were the image plaques (2 ft, in height; now mostly destroyed) 
fixed on the exterior of the cylindrical brick-structure of Maniyar Math 
at Rajgir. Tnese consisted of a Siva-Iinga, a sLx-armed dancing Siva, 
a four-armed deity wrongly identified as Dinaiura, and several Nagas 
and Niginls; of the latter a standing female is illustrated here (Ill. 4B), 
It shows fine and sensitive workmanship, and affords, being no less im- 
portant than the copper statue from Sulr^ganj, a clear proof of the 
stylistic perfection reached in the eastern Indian or Magadha school of 
Gupta art in the mid-fifth century. 
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The great monastic centre at NUaiida Was estahlished dudng the 
Gupra period. But its jniin ’ art activity belongs to tlie early Pala age, 
csccpting Temple site No. HI that has preserved a good number of 
terracotta panels showing Buddha and Bodhisattv^t figures, asctibablc 
to the sixth century. Similarly, two dtstruct periods of art are also 
recognised in case of the decoration of the stupendous brick-built Stupa 
at Pahiiput (Rajashahl District, Bengal), the first of the sixth-sct'cnth century 
and the second, beginning tjuitc later. Tlii's art had taken root in the 
soil and was in the hands of inotc humble artisans than was the art of 
sculpture. The loss in respect of skill and-finish was more than ixunpensated 
by the delineation of homely subjects of everyday rural and outdoor 
life, of men and animals, and of stories current in folk-lore. It was truly 
a folk art vibrating with life and egression. 

Some beautiful terracotta plaques and medallions from Maha* 
sthina acquiinc us with another notable centre of this art in Bengal. 
A remarkable find was a fragmentary pot-sherd bearing in low relief a 
scene in which a man tiding in a chariot drawn by four horses is de¬ 
picted as discharging an arrow at a herd of deer and a centaur. A 
beautiful medallion having lotus-petal border shows a girl and a youth, 
standing with amorous gestures, A tcctanguiir plaque, with a graceful 
lady reclining on couch, possibly represents the dream of queen Alaya. 


The group of detached male and female figurines, from Gupta 
sites all over the country, shows a great v^arlety of forms, comprising 
representations of aristocratic men and women, figures of foreigners 
from Persia and Central Asia wdiosc influx in the population introduced 
new facial types, too conspicuous to be ignored by the modellers, and 
ordinary figures of attendants of all classes, like giooms, elephant- 
riders, jesters and dwarfs etc. A scientific study of the 

^akas, Pahlavas, Kushinas, Parasikas, Hun as and other races entering 
India in early times is needed to identify the various facial types from 
arnongst hoards of terracotta figurines found during the excavations of 
ancient sites in North India. Amongst them detached heads predominate 
and for our period three types may be roughly distinguished. Firstly, 
Sassanlan heads with a peaked chin covered very often with a short 
beard, aquiline Or long ‘Tarsi” nose, heavy eyelets, sometinies applique, 
ctio-sphinx eyes, a round turban or htkl nlmost tUiis- 
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trates the description given of them by Ammianus MarceUinus : iTie 
Persians were almost all slender, with dark or livid complexion, hard 
*goat“hke* eyes, arched eyebco' 9 ^ meeting in the middle, carefully tended 
beards, and a long frizzy hair.’* A corresponding female type also 
occurs. Secondly, there is the type representing some Central Asian 
nomads whose precise identification (s still unecitain. In this class the 
head often has a conspicuous size, plump cheeks, a double dun and 
usually ends in a tenon by which it was fixed to the test of the modelled 
body* The workmanship is comparatively crude. Tlie female figure 
in this group shows a projecting ridge of bait on the forehead and 
pig-tail coifiure at the back of the head* On tlie technical side coarse 
day mixed profusely with ricc husk is used. These heads stand oni 
not as specimens of art bur as objects of historical value on account of 
their ethne interest. 

The third group of heads made of fine well-baked day originally 
belonged to smaller plaques w’hich were completely pressed out of moulds. 
The faces combine elegance of features with gorgeous coiffure and cons¬ 
titute a veritable gallery for the study of beautiful types admired in 
that art-conscious age {(Ills. 39-40, 42-43. 46). Hundreds of specimens 
hold out to our eyes even to-day the charming ideals of teminine bea¬ 
uty Immortalised by the classical poets like Kalidasa and Bana who 
sttive SO often to paint a vision of loveliness conceived by men and 
women in their times. The terracotta figurines from the recent ex¬ 
cavations at Kajghat and Ahichchhatra present a feast of beauty to the 
eye and the best female heads skilfully finished appear Uke Ijnrics expressed 
in clay. They are remarkable firstly for the pleasing variety of coiffure 
and secondly for paintings in lines and colours sUU preser\^ed on some 
of them. The most characteristic style w^as to arrange the hatr m spiral 
curls on botlt sides of the forehead in tiers. Gupta ™ 

had a special fondness for this mode which was called (111. 39). 

Some execUent specimens show the style of hair in the form ol peacocks 
fcatlters sweeping straight on the two sides from the central paring 
and ending in short volutes (Ill. 43). dt^ctibed as Iwhahbdm 
in the !Uid the Anmhcc aristocrauc tasluon 

of hair took the form of a honeycomb, which formed a very aitracdve 
design (Ill. 34) and seems to have had an intemaiionai vouuc m Gupta 
times, being patroniscxl by society women even in Rome. A beauiiM 
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Te«fig. 25. Fcnule liead with 
liilr atrfflgcd in 

known aa ithkSf^f style- 
( See lU. 35) 



Tattfig. 27. CbhfitrJkSra^irS^ 
or style of tJtrftSol-Uko hsir. 
Mile 



TealfiE- 26 - Chte/rif^ra-Uri^ showing 
head covered with tudialhtg locks 
of hait io the foiin of a patasal. 

( See m. 42 ) 



Text fig. 28. Honey-comb haH' 
style showing the lateral masses 
rendered like a honey-comb of 
eellulat strnctote. 


Kajghif Terracottas. 
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Texthgs. 29-30. TcEtucotta mate]:csds. Hajghat. 




Test/igs. 31-32. Tcmcoua fpmitk H^di. Rijghai 


Tccfoil Myles of coifiure with or without pitting, showing hiir4ccks 
WJfh a tenual topknot (in case* backed by a etcat ) and plaiied p’ain 
bind* in (he middle having iwiitedspimT curls srtingcd in ( two ot mote ) 
parole! tJccs superimpoicd ore above the other on ibc two *-des 
teaching almost to-ihe shaulden. 
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Tcxi fig^ 35. ALifi/i-bdftdh^a with fl/Te*8 fig. 

Riijgfai;; Ttrfacottfli, 


36. Trm^i'jFkta 


Teiracoui ftmde busis. Rijghat. 

Tcitfig. 33. TreFoit siylc shoTffing j/jpan^d TenBg. 34. Hur^eis covered bv 

Of p^cting of with. qMbL 

a j^cl Of 
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Bjjgbit Tcriflootta^^ 


up malted iockt* 


plaque from Rijghat shows a lady^ gracefully seated on a swing suspended 
from an Asolca tree. The breeze in the garden is wafting her flowing 
garment and gently shaking the foliage of the tree* It is a masterpiece 
combining movement and poise (ill. 36). 

The Gupta terracottas also reveal the use of brush by skilful pain¬ 
ters. Unfortunately a limited number only preserve the traces of this 
once common decoration. In 1911-12 the Bhita. excavations exposed 
a considerable number of terracottas about which Sir John Marshall 
wrote : “ Side by side were produced in Gupta times, flgurtnes of a 
far more finished style, w'hich reflects in minor measure the artistic spirit 
of the paintings and sculptures of that epoch- All arc mechanical repro¬ 
ductions from moulds, a few of which were found, but duplicates 
in the ooUections arc rare. Some of the figurines arc without slip or paint j 
others arc painted in a monodiiome—red or yellow, for instance, and 
others arc coated with a slip and adorned with a variety of colours — 
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ted and pink and yellow and white. But apatt fcom their artistic interest, 
these figurines arc valuable for the mformation they furnish as to the 
fashions in vogue during the Gupta age. The various modes of dressing 
the hair were as numerous then as they ace among women to-day» and 
perhaps even more startling. The men certainly must have been foppish 
to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on one side onlj-, or 
elaboiated like a full Gregorian wig, or colfihced with jewels in the 
Antoinette style, or disposed mote se%'erely in the royal maimet of 
Persia”^ 

Much of the terracotta work is informed with the spirit of true 
art prevailing at the time and it may tightly be daimed for the 
Gupta artist that he adorned wliatcver he touched. The vision of Bina- 
bhatta that the four (quartets in his age shone forth as if beautified by 
clay models (pJistamajjra ifa ehaMure Moktthbab P* seems to have been based 
on the production of clay and stucco work on a mass scale. Wc know 
that almost all the Jaulian and hfohra hlotadu sculptures arc esecuted 
in day or stucco once beautifully coloured and gilt, and that after 
the third century A. D., there was not much production in stone in the 
Gandhata school of the North-West. 

The pottery types of the Gupta period plaj'cd as noteworthy a part in the 
cultural scheme of the age as the day figurines. A considerable number 
of drinking bowls and cups from Ahichchhattg (1940-43), for the first 
time scientifically separated and studied, afford an outstanding proof of the 



excellence of the potter’s ctaft. Although small in size the bowls arc 
perfect in shape and finish and marked by many decorative patterns, 
8 
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Textfigs. DecofatiTc motifs and pottciy fniginenli. 

From Ahidrchhatrl* Gupra period. 


Tcstfig. 39 showi a petal w ih a Jialf-f.pened bad. Fig. 40, iwa rS^i flanking 
aapear. In Fig, 41, a trident replaces 1 be spear. Fig, 42, a variant foim of ihc 
& 7 mbol. Fi». 43, the fAtruUar crisr-ctoss patlern and two bisecting diagonal'. Fig, 44, a 
flower In a parallel frame. Fig, 45, depicts ven real rows, each of iji«e dots en bosrod 
with a tabular Instnunenr, ihe ra’icd peUets being In (ended foi pearls. Fig, 46 a fa'lcin 
conaiit'n^ of vcriical rows of luvilj notchrd crescents. Fig. 47, deablr Svaatjka embot- 
sci! in bold rc'jef. Fig. 48. d^ormeetakra with crercent. Fig. 49, Mjndip^da or 

taucine- Fig. 50 shows loros, taunre rnd ihe iwin fitb. Ftg, 51, ornate Nardipadas as 
pci^onta between a row of festoons. Fig. 52, howl fragment showing floral arsbetque 
dcsipn. Fig, 55, Svastika and rosettes. Pig. F6, scTcral bands cf designs tme CDn-is^ing 
of taurines and another of rosette: aJicmailng wiih snimal sbafcs. Fig. 57, tadiaiirg 
checks]csigfts alternating with vertiotl rows, within borders, of beads. Fig. 58, row of 
werdcil needle des ^ns. Fig, 59, a ba’d of alternating enneb ?nd lotus motifs. Fig. 60, 
radiating checksJcaigna and vertical cows of paraUel hatchings. 
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such as lOSctteS} geomcttical figures, bands of lotuses aJicmacing with 
conch, running faoac and elephant designs’* (Testfigs. 

39'60)* They ate in a variety of shapes—round, elUp. 
soidal, fiat-bottomed, open at the top and recoding at 
the base. The rtms in most cases are plain with recur¬ 
ving feature. The form of the water-jars is that of a 
long.necked bottle with a bulging belly usually finished 
in red ghiitcd polish and furnished with attractive animal Ahicbchbatta, 
spouts. Gupta drinking vessels show striking examples of liandlcs of which 
one with the figure of GaAga found at the site of Naliasat-Sambhat in Jaipur 
is particularly happy. In one case at Ahidichhatta, a pot is ejtacily of the shape 
and size of a jack-fruit with a grannlated surface. This kind of jar is actually 
refereed to as panata in the Jaina tcirt A.^ti»ifja in its list of pottery. 
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59. BS^abha^ akilfblly compares tbcsc four brandies of art. Vdsamjwyaaa seated 
5 ratucst|ue 1 y in a lovc-smitfcn condition i$ said to appear as static as a 
piJIar in a building;, a %iiite in painting, a csived statue in soilptiirc oi 
like a figure mo delled in clay ('jtiinbbita iva, liVhita Iva, utkiina iva, pustainaya 
iva*, 

60. HLrJvW/irtVii, Gowdl't tranalauoD. p- 124; my Tit Dtfdt of hLr^fat p. 96. 
*; fpy aleJ m i cail^tmhaka - kriyain3oiuurIniiiaya - nunakurmamakiura * nilTikclaJcadatipilga. 
v^iktham* (N S. edn., p, 142}. 

61. V, S. Agrau’da, *^The Sdtgioui Significance of the Gupia Terracottas from 
Rang Mahal/* Lelit Kah. No, 8 (October, I960)* pp. 63-71, 

62. Cf. my tin Gnat GW, pi, XXX; Mafhra Handbeokt fig. 40, 

63. V, S. Agrawala, "Mathura Terracoatts/*/, U.P, H.S., vd. D£, pt. II (July, 1936), 
p. 35, fig. 55. 

64. Ibid,, pp. 35-6, figa. 54, 56. 

65. Ibid., pp, 35-6, figs. 53, 59, 

66. V. S. Agrau'ala, "Terracotta figurines of AbididibatrK, District RarcJUy, U. P./’ 
AmifUt Indian No. 4 (New Delhi, 1948). 

67. V. S, Ageawda, "Rajghit Terracottas/' /. D. P- H- J., Tol, XlV, pt, 1, 1941* 

pp. t,fl. figs. 1-16; /, L S, O. A., voJ. Dt, 1941. pp. 7-11. 

68. K^idisa often describe* etaka to be the mark of a beautifiil face, the bait 
of Indumatl being referred tq as ra/ibtfi/g, i, e., frisntled or tu’isted i® short 
crUp ringlets (Ki:^aitujt*yd "VTII. 53). The female toilet .experts (/r.rWi/i'ar) used 
scented powder and paste to secure the cdcct oE spiral twisting. 

69- Mrgitfdjf/rf II. 41 {iHditten barigbiartilk Arina); De.iokkaSri,ttsri/a, NS. edn.* 
p. 46 ktSopSiodt rha tidtSfd^x p. 60 (feri/feriaiwJW pi^0* 

hayatd htiuiUifhakdrikSiifft^ madhuk^raktiia-^iktihBii ktiokalaptng^, 

70. KAbdasa cudy once has occasion to describe a terracotta figure In his work* 

there he notices the day peacock of the sage child htaika^^eya to be 
painted : *tgfiiti}&~m»jdFinft(r^iitriia {Sdkimtttta, act VU), 

71. S. J„ A. K., 1911-12, p. 72. 

72. Kadanthari. sec. 120. 

73. V. S. AgrawaU, “pottery dciigns from Abichchhatti,” X*f/rl Xs/jt, Nos. 3-4 
(1956-57), pp, 74-81. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

The wave of creative entliusiasm and the intenseJy religious purpose 
behind it that swept the country in this age arc seen at their best in 
the arclutcctiital activity of the period which produced the earliest Brahnia- 
nical temple. According to Percy Brown a syndiromsatioc of several 
circumstances, c. g. the unification of the country under one state, the 
stabiHsed rule of a virile and cultured dynasty of rulers whose personal 
pattonage and scholarly encouragement created an atmosphere favourable 
to the revival of all forms of human activity, and the re-assertion of 
the innate faith of the people, viz., Brahmanical Hinduism with its 
grand mythology, ushered in an eta of India's greatest biellectual awaken¬ 
ing which mfiuencd profoundly the architecture of the age. As lie 
“In the art of building tWo progressive movements of fhndamental sig¬ 
nificance ate discernible, one relating to its aesthetic character, and the 
other to structural procedure. The former marks the beget^g of a new 
sensibility, a change from the mere imitative to the infinitely creative, 
from the servile copying of meaningless forms expressive of an unde\c- 
loped mind and unskiUed forces, to a reasoned application of the first 
principles of architectural compositions. The latter records^ the use for 
the first time of dressed stone masonry, a pronounced step m the techni¬ 
que of building construcuon, the introduction of which placed a new 
power in the hands of the workman. It was when the art was in such 
a formative state that there emerged the earliest knowm conception of 
the Hindu “house of god”. And with the appearance of this type of 
building, architcciure composed of stone masonry made its beginnmg. 

The unprecedented prosperity of the state and the people etcat^ a wi es- 
spread belief that their afducm wodd was a prototype ot heaven : 

iii r0am pada>f/aindramdh»p d. 50), and m their 

of temple building we see but an earnest attempt to create heavens 

and beautiful mansions on this earth, ^ 

With the vrfde acctpttu.™ «f the .hdsuc OI Bhigeteta tellgtons, 

the temple made iu logical begimmtgs. In the KudtSna 

was pc^mnant and the modest ahone was only |ost begun, g 
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Rjyp&ac. It more or less tesenibled the forn^ of a ^tidhu^kjtfi imptovised 
with three plain slabs held in position by a flat top. In the Gupta 
period the image of the deity, now fully evolved, found its counter¬ 
part in a fully evolved temple with flat roof, porch and plinth. The 
two match admirably and each a gem in its own way firs the other 
like jewel and its setting. Sub:5idiary images and reliefs of attendant 
figures also find their due place in the scheme of temple-decoration. 

The new religious shrine was no common building; it was rather 
the embodiment of the universal desire to recapture and recreate on 
the earth something that was in heaven, to realise the mpa of the divine 
principle (called Deva or Vishnu or Siva, etc.) which no human mind 
could conceive and no physical eye could ever sec : ‘His form is be¬ 
yond conception either in extent or in nature/'* The invisible lord 
should be cast in common form to bestow fixity on Him in time and 
Space. This function is sef\''e<i by the shrine, the image and the 
worship there, all three being enriched with the devotional and ntc- 
ditational powers of the human mind. Thus the VrasMa loaded W'ith 
beautiful religious sculpture, plastic forms and decorative dements, to¬ 
gether with an architectural symbolism of great richness, became a 
dynamic factor in the assertive aspects of Gupta culture. It stood as 
the most dominant symbol of all that was best in literature, art, religion 
and metaphysics. The carved reliefs depiaing themes from Tutanic le¬ 
gends were documentaries replete with symbolical significance. Titus the 
architectural planning of a religious temple, with its drcuniambuhuory 
railing, stairu^ay, termoc, focal shrine. ceUa, image, decorative doorframe, 
friezes, string-course mouldings, an intficitc slkham veneered with gnm- 
kfhas and topped by an d/^Iaki and its kdahi^ w'as considered to mark 
a suptente event in the life of the community, and depended for its 
success on the compictest expression of its moral and material responses. 
The shrine -stood as a visible symbol between man and God. as the 
emblem of human cndea\'our blest by divine grace showering from above. 
To imderstand the springs of life and thought in the Gupta age, one 
should understand the eloquent symbolism of the shdne, whose intccior 
was lighted up with divine forms rapt in siimddbi and peace, and the 
exterior adorned with an unusual decorative ferv^our drawn from a 
wide range of plant, animal and human motift or semi-divine forms. 
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The ardoitcctuial pattern of the Hindu temple on structntal plan- 
ning is known at present to have made its concrete beginniiig with the 
advent of the Gupta age only. However, for its earlier tradition we 
have to look back a little. 


As can be guessed ftom the evidence in literature, in the begin¬ 
ning in popular religion about 1000 B. C, the Hindu temple evolved 
from the remotest antiquity was just a platform open to sky with some 
kind of aniconic representation or symbol of the deity which could more 
accurately be named as ‘shrine’. The symbol placed on the dais was wor¬ 
shipped. There were two kinds of worship ; one through mantra^ and the 
other a simple popular form of ofleting flowers, water, sweets, perfume 
and the lighting of a lamp, There were such shrines to the Earth God¬ 
dess (Pri^vi) or Mahl-mita, to the Yaksha, Naga and Vriksha Devatas,^ 
and to Siva and Vishnu. The earliest platforms (Hindi ; ehattra) 

were dedicated to the Yakshas. ^Yaksba-saddfu m the Ktpida IV.3.13}. 
However, the Yaksha ‘shrines’ were preceded by the Naga ‘shrines’ or 
platforms ; the platform-shrine was a very ancient tradition. 

The second stage was reached when railings were provided round 
t e pla^tfotm, first of bamboo aiid woodj and later of stone. EflrlieiTp 



Textfij. 62, Gcjicrii view of the mint, Najftrl. 2nd cent. B. G. 
thcic were of moderate size, but later on in monumental form like the 

railing at Nagari, or at Bharhut, Sanchi, and Maiiiura round the great 
Stupas. 


At Nagari wo have the fuli-fledged Vishnu platform with a high stone 
railing atound it (Textfigs, 62-63). This structure has a square piarform ^d 
square railing. The railing consists of huge blocks of stone, 3 or 9 feet 
in height similar to the English Stonehenge, In tJic three inscriptions of 
the second century B. C. in Btahmi script, it is named as 

(“Endosure of Niriya^a”). Similar mode of worsliip seems 
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to have been adopted m eady Jainism and Buddliism. Tt is clear that 
the Buddhists adopted it from earlier traditions. They used the stone 



Text£ig. 63. Elevation and section. Stone nillng. 2nd cent. B.C. Nagan. 
railing and the bodhi^ata^a. The early Jain a teachers followed in the 
same footsteps of a central platform surrounded by a railing. This pbt- 
form was covered with a slab of worship called ^agap^tid (“Tablet-of- 
Homage”), These two elcmcjits, platform and railing, were present in 
the original Agni-platfotm (wii), for there was the centtal platform 
{sedi} and an enclosing railing of timber or bamboo called the pedikd. 

It was about the first century A. D. that the people were thint- 
ing about the great problems of the image and the temple. Tlie image 
had already appeared into promiuenec. The statues of Yaksha and Niga 
deities were installed on open ait platforms. As the earliest colossal 
Bodhisattva and Brahmanical images came to be made on the model 
of the gigantic Yakshas, the same architectural design, therefore, W'as 
to be used for enshrining them, We do not cjcactly know whether the 
same treatment was meted out to the earliest colossal Bodhisattva statues, 
but wc do know from the available finds that some kind of parasol {ehb^tra) 
was placed on the top of a stone post to give shelter to the bIg-sized 
Bodhisattvas, as for example, the Bodhisattva in the Samath Museum, 
which Was oiiginally made at Mathura. It is apparent that this idea 
of providing a parasol, both round and square, was developed in the 
Mathura school of art. We have found at Maholi a square parasol also,’* 
Next to it, the round or square parasol was replaced by a chamber of 
moderate size improvised by three erect stone slabs on the three sides 
of the statue and kept on the top by a fiat stone of modest size. The 
vertical slabs served as the walls and the fiat stone as the ceiling of the 
narrow sanctum. The ceiling slab was carved tdth a big lotus fiower 
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to give it the appearance of a shrine. We have dear eddence of this 
in MathiitS archaeological remains, vrhcre we find the free standing 
Bodhisaitva installed in a gaadtakfip- See also Bodhagayi inscriptions, 
Cunningham, Mabibodhi^ pp. 5B, 64, 66, where gftaSakitn is used for 
a Buddhist temple, *brihadfgc3ffSakttp-prdsada\ p. 58- It would be reason¬ 
able to name this as the earliest type of gafbiiagriba, that is, sanctum 
or cella- For about five to sis hundred years the model of the garbJfagri&a 
was the cady gattdhahtp of quite smaU dimensions. 

The third stage of evolution begins from about the fourth century 
in the early Gupta period. The earliest e xamp le is found in the Gupta 



Texiiig^ 64^ BlevatJon snd ground plim. BgrIrGuptft icjnplc. SinckJ- 

temple at Sanchl (Ill. 51, Testfig, 64)- Its characteristic features ate j 
(1) there is a small square sanctum or garbbagriba in which the image 
was placed; (2) tliece is a flat top and no lii/jarti; (3) the walls of the 
sanctum are plain both on the inside and the outside as was in the case 
of the preceding gandbak/ips \ (4) there Was provided a small mandapa 
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or piTilion on pillages but open on the thiee sides most probably to 
provide some shelter to the -worshippers luodcrately high plinth 

was provided both for the garbhagxiba iihd ma^dapa. As was natural, 
each one of these features underwent an evt^iition which may be seen 
in the group of temples built In the Gupta period. 

Hie ne^vt stage in the evolution of the Hindu temple began -with 
the mote elaboiate development of the plinth the sanctum 

{garhbagrfba) and the to-wee (Jikhara) together -with an elaboration of the 
image itself. This work began about the beginning of the Gupta period 
and continued tight up to the medieval period. So fat as the high 
plinth was concerned it was given a number of mouldings. The first 
surviving example is at Devaga^ -where the plinth offers a transition 
between the tailing and the moulding type. Here we find several bands 
of mouldings on the top and bottom of the vertical slabs depicted with 
the srenes ftom the incarnations of Vishnu (see Ills, 2-4, Textfigs. 2-4)- 
They are about two feet sis inches in height or about the same size 
as the railing pillars at Mathura. The artists conceived of an upper 
smaller railing half the size of the pillais and thus bestowed on it a 
respectable height of about eight feet in all.” 

The second element was the sanctum proper {garbbagrihs) or the 
ccUa also called m^tstdoFara (a term meaning "on the plinth”, that is, 
plus ^ari from which is derived. The u-ord mait^omra 

usually denoted ihc cubical portion of the temple including the tlirec 
side walls and the entrance side generally facing east). Its beginnings 
ate seen at Sanchi in the earliest Gupta shrine and then gradually die 
three side walls were made more elaborate w-ith carvings and sculptures 
and the entrance was also similarly provided -V'ith attendant sculptures, 
lintel and threshold. Hie side jambs of the doorway are at first single 
and then they ate di-vided into two, three, four, five portions, later on 
up to nine, each portion, called idkhd, having a separate name after 
the motifs that occupied it; for esample, the pratlhdrJ-sa&ja. The chatin- 
ing entrances of the Gupta temples formed the basts of greater elabora¬ 
tion in the medieval period. 

The wails of the temple -were at first quite plain ; later on they 
began to be cmbelUshed with three niches on the exterior (as at Deva- 
gadh, Ills. 55-57),each having the image of a deity. Originally the w-alls 
were straight without any projeaions but soon began to be beautified 
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with thtee, five, seven or nine projections the central one called ^ratba* 
(“chariot”) or ‘hhadra’ (auspicious face); the others on the two sides 
of the centre face, *pratiratha* (side-chariot) and 'ko^karatba* (comcr- 
chatiot^, or *pratibbsdra‘ and *kQi}akahbadriP which have the same general 
meaning. In course of time thete was an evolution of the sikbara which 
■was put on the Cubical sanctum. The number of these ptojections "ums 
increased stiU more so that the sanctum assumed a circular form as in 
some styles of the medieval temples. 

The crowning portion of the temple, i. e. the sikbara was con¬ 
ceived of first in pyramidal form with three storeys or tiers, as we see 
it in the Gupta temple at Devagadh (Ill. 52), ot in curvilinear contour, 
as in the Gupta temple at Bhitaigaon.^® (Ill. 60, Textfigs. 73-74). 

The survi-ving Gupta temple sites arc almost dustered in Central India, 
Th(' main temples remaining from the period arc as follows :— 

1. Buddhist shrine at Sanchi (No. 17). 

2. Rock-cut sanctuaries at Udayagiri. 

3. Vishnu temple at Tigowa (in Jabalpur district). 

4. Siva temple at Bhiimaii. 

5. Patvatl temple at Nachna-Kutharl- 

6. Siva temple at Mukundari. 

7. A temple in a ruined state but of great merit, at Dah Parbatia, Tejpur 
■ Distria, Assam, 

8. A temple of Siva at Khoh; the beautiful likamBt IJaga^ along with 
a mass of sculpture showing lively ga^s from this ruined temple 
ate now deposited in the Allahabad Museum. 

9. Temple in ruins at Ga^hwa, near All^abid. 

10. The Dasavataca temple at Devagadh. 

11. Brick temple at Bhitargaon. 

12. Mundesvart temple, near Bhabhua (Shihibad Distirct). 

13. Buddhist shrine at Bodhagaya. 

[14. A small Gupta temple at Kuda, near Tigowa, 

15. Vishnu temple at Ma^hia,—about 20 miles from Tigowa.] 

The above list represents the earhest known shrines in stone and 
brick. They naturally show the early phases and features of temple archi¬ 
tecture in India. They were small and imimposing structures with a 
s<^uare sanctuary, about 10 feet in dimensions, and a portico of still 
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smaller proportions. Obviously they were rather shdnes for images 
than places for congre^tioris of the worshippers. The roof was in the 
beginning flat and the stone masonry was finely dressed and held together 
without any Hnd of mortar. Gnpra BrSlimanical shrines, therefore, pre¬ 
sent a marked contrast to tlie later Hindu temples with high HMtaras 
and extensive mmydapas (or halls). However, a transition to the later style 
had begun towards the end of the Gupta period and can be seen in the 
Daiavatara temple at De\'agadh, which had originally a tower of about 
40 feet : its stones were secured together by dowels and its four por¬ 
ches afforded relatively more space for the worshippers to congregate. 

Chronologically earliest is the escairated cave temple (No. 6) at 
Udayagiri bearing a dated inscription in the reign of Chandragupta II 
( Gupta year 82^ A. D. 401). The other noteworthy shrine here is No. 1, that 
is partly rock-cut and partly stone-built, a shallow pillared portico 
being added In front of the excavated cella. This style is just an 
immediate transition from the pure cave shrines to the structural ones. 
The portico, the carved doorway and the pillars with their pnr^a-^ta 
(full-vase) capitals show the typical features of the eady Gupta style. 

Almost identical to it in conception is the Gupta temple at Sandii 
accordingly datable to the end of the fourth century. It is a beautiful 
Utile fiat-roofed shrine, having small porch of four pillars in front of 
the cella. Tltcrc is no raised path of praditk$hsfyd yet introduced. The 
comice moulding of die portico is carried round the otherwise plain Myalls 
of the garhbagriba. The Vishnu temple (or locally called Kankali-dcvi 
temple) at Tigcjwa is also of the same design, with a flat-roof covered 
with slabs set together by overlapping grooves. 

The characteristic features of this early temple group of Gupta 
style may be thus analysed :— 

A square sanctum with a fiat roof, plain interior, dicssed stone 
masonry finely set but without any kind of mortar, a raised plinth 
the plan of which was divided into squares, the central square being 
occupied by the sanctum (garbba^iba), an exquisitely canned doorway 
decorated with foliage pattern, human figures and the figures of Ganga 
and Yamuna occupying the upper comers of the jambs, Ihis last was 
a typically Gupta feature and the two river goddesses in this position 
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may have been detived from the S^ahbaBjikd-^%^Tt^ which festooned the 
architraves of Buddhist toratjas?^ In front of the richly carved door¬ 
way was usually a shallow porch, which in later Gupta examples deve¬ 
loped into a pi liar id portico and later on into a full-fledged mptkba- 
maff^apa^ Among other specific features are the shape of the pillars having 
a plain square base, many-sided shaft, and a capital of pHr^a-kalah de¬ 
sign, the system of rendering the architrave as a string-course tunning 
round the entire building, and all round courses of fine chaitya-windows 
or gapaksba^pafdjatia patterns containing in their medallions figures of gods 
and goddesses or peeping male and female busts. (Sec Ills. 53-54, Textfig. 14.) 

As to the flat roof, a stage can be pointed out in which it consis¬ 
ted merely of a large fiat stone. An important example of this type 
is seen at Mukundara; here the roof slab is carv'ed on the inside with 
a bold lotus partem (111, 50), as noted earlier, the type having been 
evolved in our opinion from the lotus-parasol on Bodhisattva images in 
the earlier gandhahitJ type of shrines. 

'^e moderate-sized temple at Darri or Mukundara (lib. 49-50) 
doubtless belongs to the early group; there are several pomts that sug¬ 
gest its more or less independent type with several curious features 

It stands on a raised plinth (44'x74') with stepped approaches from 
the left and right comers of the front side. The temple facing cast 
stands near the western side of the plinth. The garbhagtiha consists 
of four square pillars, feet apart from each other. Each pilLat is 
surmounted by a square capital with projections on the four sides covered 
with scroU.wotk. Above the two projections on the same side is a lin¬ 
tel coveted by a fiat stone of modeiate size carved with a big full-blown 
lotus in the centre showing two bands of petab and a band of floral 
sctoll-work. There are four similar but smaller lotuses in the four cnenets 
(HI. 50, Textfig. 65). 

On each of the three sides of the sanctum pilasters have been 
erected at a distance of 3'9", The pillars are surmounted by capitab 
with three projections on which three lintels were placed, each coveted 
by a rectangular flat stone carved with five lotuses on the inside. 

On the front side two square pillar were erected in a line with 
the sanctum pillars at a distance of 5^ feet. These supponed capitals 
and lintcb and were coveted with a fiat top stone, so that on all sides of 
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the temple i continuous clrcumambuktoty path was ptovidesd. Ouc&ide 
the pradakthi^-palba a stone course only 16 ' high ftom the ground ran 
on three sides of the temple at a distance of 2'2" from the pilasters. 



Teittfig. 65. CarreJ ce’hng. Dairi temple. 


On the whole, the design of the temple is eatcemely simple. The 
architectural feature of the square flat top on four pillais for the focal 
garbbagr'tka is similar to the square parasol of the Bodhlsattva images 
found at Maholi and Mathura, placed above free-standing starucs in¬ 
stalled inside a small gsudfj^kutt improvised for the purpose. 


The Siva Temple at Bhumara is a 
furrhci elaboration on the Sindii or 
Tigowa model, being erected on a 
high plinth and displaying an evolved 
architectural planning. 

The main shrine was 35' square, 
consisting of a cella (15' 2" square 
outside and 8' square inside}, enclosed 
by a seven feet wide cloister or covered 
pradahhm-patba (Testfig. 67). It is built 
of finely dressed sandstone blocks in 
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Tatfig. 67. Ground plan. Bhumaia 
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pUin. ashlat raasoaty without any mortat. The toof is composed of immense 
flat slabs. The walls \hc garhhag^ibo^ enshiining a huge Efcamukhi-Unga 
(Ill. It) aie plain both inside and outside excepting the doorway on the 
west. The best part of the temple is doubtless its finely carved doorframe, 
showing river goddesses Gahga and Yamuna in the lower sections of the 
jamba, and figures of standing persons, flying Gandharvas, amotous couples 
and rich floral decorations,*^ 

The eadier temple (of Parvatl) at Nachni Kuthata is similar to 
that at Bhumara, both as regards the planning and dimensions and the stone 
masonry techniquev Here the entire building including the front porch and 
the coveted ambulatory path is in a much better state of preserv^ation 
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Testfigs. 6B-69. PJaii and ckvatioii. Pirv^tl temple, Naduaa Ku^ul* 
than that at Bhumara. The main diflerence between the two temples lies in 
the details of the roof; the Bhumara sanctum has no ‘superstructure^ 
over flat top, while at Nachni Ku^ira there is an additional, small 
square chamber above the sanctum (Testfigs. 68-69) 
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Xhe templ«& of Bhumara and Nidma Kti^ata appeal to mark out 
the second stage of the Gupta temple architectme, when the temple 
consisted of the following gcncncal features ■— 

A flat-topped square (or rather cubical) cella, but surrounded by 
a covered path of circumaiubulatlon (); this covered path 
or do!Stef being lighted by trellises or perforated windows as at Nachna 
Kuthara. 

Other eatly temples belonging to this type are the Id^khan at Alhole 
(Chalukya, A. D, 550) and the mined temple at Baigaram (Bengal). 

The Dasavatata"" temple at Devagadli ts important in more ways 
than one. As Percy Brown has observed, "Wlten complete this build¬ 
ing was unquestionably one of rate merit in the correct ordering of its 
parts, all alike serving the purpose of practical utility, yet imbued with 
supreme artistic feeling. Few monuments can show such a high level 
of workmanship, combined with a ripeness and rich refinement in its 




Text^. 70, Flan. Vkh^u temple, Devagadh. 
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sciilptuitiil effect as tlte Gupta temple at Devagach.*'In it one finds 
the temple type (Textfig. 70) ^ perfected by the Gupta buUdets at iheti 
full glory. Its characteristic details may be put down as foOows :— 

1. The temple is placed in the centre of a high platform (measur¬ 
ing 5Sft. 6 in. square). The style of its set-up was copied from 
the Stupas Hke which the temple stands on a suflicicntly raised ter- 
race, square in section and approached by four axial steps on the 
four sides. Each of the staircases possessed a chatitka-HId (moon¬ 
stone) as the lowermost step. 

2. On tlte four comets, there were four subsidiary shrines on the ground 
level, approached from outside and dedicated to other deities of 
the pantheon, emite complex represented pisBchayiifam concept, 
possibly it is the earliest example known of it. 

3. The face of the plinth was very elaborately decorated with a runn¬ 
ing frieze of carved panels, suitably fcamcxl by short pilasters. There 
were two courses of the sculptural panels,, the lower one of bigger 
(ht. 2' 9") and the upper one of smaller (ht. 15") size. They ex¬ 
hibited a series of religious legends and scenes of mythology. This 
feature more or less coiiesponds to the Ikiddhist calling, and simi¬ 
larly acquainted the visitor with the edi^ng tales of religious 
teaching. 

4. The shrine itself is a modest building, with garhha^rlba Sieasurlng 
9'9" square inside; the four walls (3'7" thick) ate relieved exteri¬ 
orly by a carved doorway on the front and by three carved rathikd- 
panels on rest of the sides. They are held in position on each side 
by a framework of pilasters, lintel and a sill. 

5. The best preserved portion t>f the temple and from the aesthetic 
point of view carrying the highest appeal is its doorway (HI. 53) 
facing west (height 11' 8", breadth 10' 9"; the actual entrance mca- 
suibig 6' ll"x3'4^"). The two doorqambs and the upper lintel reveal 
several remarkable features. The jambs ate adorned with beautiful 
standing figures of male and female attendants {f^afJbdrT), These 
figures with their gorgeous fiovidng hair and elegant drapery rank 
amongst some of the most exquisite creartons of the Gupta workmen. 
The portions above the figures have beautiful bands of foliage pat¬ 
tern or acfisticaily carved scroll-work known as patrala/d or pafru- 
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vati in oomemporancous Sanskrit literatare. Of the other features, 
aniotous couples {^dampaff)^ dwarfish male figures {^pramaihas').^ 
the Tree of Prosper! t/ {^fi-vpkshd) and hands of rosettes {^pbulld&ali ) 
are typical of Gupta architecture. The upper lintel has two apedal 
features to show : (1) in its centre it has a projecting image {iaidtit~ 
himba) of the god Vishnu seated on the serpent Sesha, and (2) the 
two ends of the lintel are adorned with the images of the river god¬ 
desses, Gadga and Yamuna standing on their respective vehicles, the 
alligator and the tortoise. This fully agrees with the description of 
an entrance gi^'en by Varahamxhira, except the lucky birds 
ptbdga )» which adorn the door-jambs of the Dah Parbatia temple 
in Assam and are mentioned in the 1445).*^ 

6. The framed and sculptured panels set in the walls show the following 
themes :— 

(i) Gajendra-moksha, i, e. the god Vislinu rescuing the lord of elephants 
from the clutches of a monster-siae Naga (111. 57). 

(U) Nara-Narayana-tapaschatya, i. e. performance of austerities by 
the sage Naia and Nitiyana in their Himalayan hermitage at 
Badannatha (111.56)- 

(iii) Anantasayi Vishnu, i, e. Vishnu sleeping on the cosmic serpent 
Sesha (Ill. 55). 

The style of such panels or images in exterior wall-niches continued 
as a common feature into the medieval temples. Originally it appears 
to have been an adaptation of the Stupa decoration having four 
Buddha figures all round. 

7. The entablature above the level of the doorframe and the ratbihd- 
panels show a simple fiie 2 e of arched-window patterns running all 
round. 

8. Over this, again, was projeaed, on strong cantilever beams (17'’/12" 
to 14" / 12" in sertion), four on each side, a deep and continuous 
fiat canopy which effectively shaded the exquisite reliefs of the door¬ 
way and the remaining sides. 

9. The roof is fiat inside but supports above the cubical ponion a 
itkimra comprising a pyramid of three storeys built in gradually re¬ 
ceding tiers. The flat roof is a gencrical feature of Gupta architec¬ 
ture ; but the tower seems to indicate a further elaboration of this 
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structural element in the latec part of the period (see. Ill. 52). Tlie 
Devagadh iikhara was decorated with fAji^a-window or klrtimukhs 
motifs in the centre on each side and provided with four oomer- 
d/naiakas and one big on the top. 

The provision above the sanctum of a flat-toofed cell or second 
storey, as we find in the Parvati temple at Nachna Kndiara and the 
L^khan temple at Aiholc, was possibly first introduced to indicate 
exteriorly the seat of the deity in the ^rbba^iba. However, this 
feature is belici'cd to have made for the sikhar^ in the next phase of 
development. 

Such a prasddtii having more than one storey was c^cd 
babtibhSmlkdP^ the uppermost storey or bbSfsi known as 
crowned by a stone dmalftka and a finial. The additional storeys 
when multiplied in number appear to have lost their functional aspect 
and came to be merged or compressed into a tower-like superstructure 



Amaiaka 

Kantfaa 

Afldaka 

Vedika 

Aodaka 

Sukuila&a 


Tcxifig.7I, Sikhara (reca'rttucted). 
Vishnu Temple. Deragadh- 


that now represented a piling up of swcral superimposed gradu^y 
receding tiers or loofc. The temple at Devagadh shows the earliest 
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structural example kno^tci of such a iiktara^ having a design of 
three superposed stoi^ that ate built into piled up terraces or gradually 
receding bbSmh, The transition between these bhamis is not abrupt, 
but brought about gradually by inttoducing curvature and mouldings 
at the points of Junctions, In fact, the existence of each ** false 
storey” was camouflaged in a skilful manner by showing comer- 
dffiiilahis at each stage of the terraced elc\^tion of the superstructure. 
The J/Vd/ijAa-stones also relie\'^ed to some extent the plainness of curves 
at suitable heights. A dear idea of the original contour of the 
Dei^agadh Uk^jara can be had from the outline replica of the temple 
carved on its doorframe ; sec the reconstruction given here on 
this basis in Textfig. 71. 

The topmost bhSm marked at the pinnacle by a big dmaUka- 
stone and a finial contributed effectively to its height. This 
showting a stepped out pyrantidal form of \’cry small dimensions, 
however, appears to have been the prototype of later medieval spires 
of huge proportions. 

It seems logical to find that the Gupta coroplasts t^k fill I ad¬ 
vantage of the terracotta medium on a monumental scale. Their love 
for moulded bricks had opened a new architectural front in which all 
the details of building technique were incorporated according to the best 
aesthetic standards of the age. The whole temple was conceived in 
terms of brick work, with moulded pi bars, pilasters, friezes and reliefs. 
Large-sized plaques and moulded bricks decorated with a great number 
of designs and figures and religious themes were freely used on the ex¬ 
terior walls of the shrines, of which the temple at Bhitargaon stands 
as the earliest extant example, remarkable both for its high quality of 
day sculpture and several of the architectural derdccs. 

The Bhitargaon brick temple (TextEgs, 7^-4, HI- 60) "is built on a squ¬ 
are pla u with doubly recessed corners, and contains a cella, 15' square, 
and a porch or anteroom, nearly 7' square, which ate connected by a 
passage. The two passages are roofed with semi-circular vaults, and 
the two rooms with pointed domes. Above the sanctum there is an 
upper chamber of less than half its size, which was perhaps originally 
covered by a vault of the same construction.’'^^ 
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The of the temple rise in bold mouldings and ate conceived 

from top to bottom In temts of terracotta friezes and beautified 


Text fig. 72. Ground plan. Vishnu temple. Bhitaigaoit. 
bricks.*® The upper portions of die walls ate decorated with a row 
of rectangular panels alternating with ornamental pilasters. The decora” 
tion on the bricks are exceedingly varied and beauti^al, some of the 
typical ones being inverted lotus petals, rosettes, fret work, inter-locked 
chains, meanders and scrolls. The designs of the mouldings in the base¬ 
ment and the iikbara, and the vertical bands forming the facade, the 
sides and the dooefcanaes ate worthy specimens of the p lann i n g and 
executive skill of the bnilders. The Bhitargaon temple is known for possess- 
ing the earliest voussoii arch found In Lidia. I 
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The most important part of the temple is its pfcamidal iihhctra. It is, 
ho-wever, the earliest esample of a brick superstructure, dating from the 


Testfig. 7J. Bick v!c\tf. Brick temple. BhlrargiM. 
early sixth, century, and is only next in importance to the pyramidal 
stone tower at Devagadh- In the sixth or seventh century we do not 
yet have the tall curvilinear and light spite that came to be an essential 
feature of the Nagara (or Indo-Aryan) style of atchitccUire in the me¬ 
dieval temples of noithern India. 

Besides the great temple at Bhitaigaon, only ruinous struaures 
have survived at other centres. Of them the Siva temple at Ahichchhatra 
(Ill. 63) may be mentioned briefly. It is a massive brick structure unique 
of its kind in North India. On plan it was similar to the quadrangular 
Buddhist stBpas raised in several tiers, diminishing upwards like a gigantic 
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staircase,®® The structure answers closely^ to what the V^hb^idbarmoftarn 
Pfirdffn describes as an ^dfika built in three terraces ( bbedra-pltbijs\ 
one above the other, vrith four stepped approaches and surmounted on 


Tc 2 t%. 74. Profit cicmt.on. Brick temple, fibiuirgaoa. 
top by a 3iva’lihga.w The motiumcnt, still having a colossal Siva- 

linga on its top, must therefore be identified as an e4»ka dedicated 
to Siva.*^ The temple was built on the ruins of an apsidal temple 
of Kushana times and its first construction may be assigned to the 
Gupta period. Large plaques were fiicd in a frieze running round its 
upper terrace and the remaining ones may be assigned on the basis of 
their style to a period between A. D. c> 450 and 650. At the two sid^ 
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of the steps leading to the upper terrace of the temple, life-sized clay 
images of GaAga. and Yamuna were installed (sec Ill. 47), 

A very interesting brick monunient was brought to light during 
excavations at Rajgir. It was a cylindrical shiine beautified with stucco 
sculptures installed in niches on the exterior surface (HI. 48), [Possibly 
the ruins of a Vishnu temple at Pawaya also belonged to the terraced 

type of structures,] 

In Madhya Pradesh, of the brick temples at SIrpur (ancient Stlptm), 
Rajim and Kharod, each has a stone doorway in typical Gupta style 
showing figures of Gan^ and Yamuna. The door-lintel in lUjim temple, 
3 mi W from SIrpur, represents a bust of Siva fianked by Niga figures, 
whose tails knot and intertwine and make a bold and very effective 
pattern “ In the temple at Khatod the stone door-frame of the sanctum 
is a weU-cxecutod piece of sculpture. The inner frame mouldings and 
Jambs Are richly carved in conventional ornaments in which makara^ 
lotus medallions and rising scrolls ate most conspicuous. At each side 
of the door-frame is a well canned, life-size female figure, standing 



Totfigs, 75-77, Section, clcvatioa md plin Kapoletiaa 
Tcuiplc, CfaestarlSL C, 4th cent, A,D, 
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under an vimbrella and attended bf a diminutiTe maid rcpiescnting the 
rivet-goddes ses 

South India has handed down to us vety few structures of the Gupta 
period. Among these^ the KapoteSvaia temple at Chezarla fTestfigs. 75-77), 
built by the Ananda kings of the fburdi century, is the most interesting. 
It is the earliest known temple with an apsidal plan, similar to the 
Buddhist cbartjiJ-g^enis at Katie or Nagitjunakonda* The facade of the 
ttimdsii is shaped like a huge (baitja and the back top is curvilinear on 
an apsidal plan. The Durga temple at Aiholc (c. 6th century A. D.) 
and the Vaishnava temple at Ter, which are both apsidal seem to have 
been inspired by this earlier model. 

Let us now turn to Buddhist structural buildings. A vigorous 
school of G^ndh^a sculpture associated with monumental Stupas flourished 
in the earlier part of the Gupta period dating a little before and after 
400 A. D. Stupas, chapels and monasteries have been found at Jauliin, 
Charsadda and other ancient sites neat Pushtalavati. At Mohra Moradu 
an assembly hall, refectory, kitchen, store-room, bath room and latctine, 
associated with a religious establishment, indicate the limmous mode of 
life of the monk-residents. The Samath excavations have unearthed the 
remnants of a Buddhist temple and a number of monasteries. The latter 
usually consisted of a number of rooms round a courtyard, sometimes 
having chapels of their own. 

As indicated earlier, the style of big m/jfi/>6j-pancls or sculptures 
on the exterior wails of the Hindu temple, as it is first seen at Devagadh, 
was an adaptation of the Stupa decoration having Buddha figures all 
round. T'wo other structural features also point to the relationship of 
the Gupta temple with Buddhist Stupas : firstly, the high square plat¬ 
form wdth a stairwiay in the centre of each side and secondly, four small 
temples or sanctuaries at the four corners. Hany earlier Indian Stupas 
such as chose at Bhallay (Tasdla) and hlltpur Khas (Sindli) and others in 
Afghanistan stand on a single square or rectangular platform with axial 
approaches on one or four sidesThis is confirmed by the Dtvjd- 
vtiddna (pp, 243-44) w'hich gives us an almost contemporaneous description 
of how a small (haiiya, which is also called stftpa^ was converted into 
a chapel of larger dimensions with four approaches {sBpsmi) on the four 
sides leading up to the terraces {ffiedbi) of which there were three, 
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Tactfig. 78 TeitGg. 79 

Flan and vertical section tJnough ccntie of N face. Siiipa at Mirpui KhJls. 
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Tt had four Mahacketifas dedicated to the four Great Events. — Jati, Abhi’ 
sambodhl, Dhaumchakrapravartana and Paninirv'ana — built at the comers.®® 
The hCrpur Khas Stupa of early Gupta period is an example of the com¬ 
bination of a Stupa with three small chapels. There is a true biick arch 
in the central chapel and its carved bricks and terracotta Buddhas afford 
itne examples of Gupta plastic art. 

One of the two Stupas at Jacasandlia-ka-fiaithak in Rajgir and the 
Dhamckha Stupa at Slm^h belong to the end of our period. The latter 
one is 128 feet in height and has four niches at the four cardinal points 
for Buddha images. The scioll work on this Stupa has evoked just 
praise and the stiucEurc is also remarkable for the variety of geometric 
patterns with which part of its area has been covered. 

Narasimhagupca Baladitva (A. D. 467-473) had built a magnificent 
brick temple of the Buddha at Nalanda. It was 300 feet in height and 
ct'oked admiration of the Chinese travellers who later visited the Univet- 
sity town.w This majestic structure has entirely disappeared; archaeo¬ 
logical excavations have unearthed only its massive basement. The 
temple was probably similar to the well-known Buddha temple at 
Bodhagaya. 

Wc now proceed to survey the cave architecture of the age. Ex¬ 
cavation of caves Skt. hya^a) was quite well known in northern 

India and the Deccan from about 250 B. C. But there was a break in 
this activity of three centuries after c. 200 A, D, It revived again 
by the fifth-sixth century. The main cave architecture of our period be¬ 
longs to Ajanta and the Andhra country. 

At Ajanta, both Chaityi-halls and Viharas were excavated in this 
period- Among them, Vihara-caves Nos. 16 and 17, excavated in the 
last quarter of the fifth century by a minister and a fimdatoiy of the 
Vakataka king llarishena,®^ and Chaitya-cave No. 19, finished little 
later, are the most important. From the artistic and architectuial points 
of view these ate magnificent monuments and no visitor can easily 
forget tlie grand impression produced upon his mind by their architecture, 
sculpture and paintings. They are undoubtedly among the best artistic 
monuments of the age in the G upta-Vakltaka territory, and may therefore 
be briefly described here. 
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Chaitya-cave No. 19, like its earlier precursors, consists of a nave 
separated from aisles by a tow of pillacs, but it also shows many new 
features. In the earlier Chaitya*caves consider able use had been of wood 
for the purpose of beautifying the facade; here it has been discarded 
altogether. The rail ornament also disappears from the facade and is 
replaced by a double row of cornice decorated with Ghaitya-windoW 
or ]^rtf-mukha motifs- The entrance is flat-roofed, supported by four 
pillars with a huge Chaitya-window above it separated by the comice. 
The aisle pillars inside have fluted columns with pot^and-foliage capitals* 
But the most striking new feature of the cave is its zeal for the Buddha 
figure. In the earlier Chaitya-halls at Karie and N^ik, the Blessed One 
is now'hete to be seen in the humaji fomii at Ajant£ he can be seen 

in the human form at the facade, in the frieze of niches above the 

brackets, and carved on the monolithic Stupa inside, which was the 
main object of worship. It was the new Mahayana belief which had 
brought about this t tans format ton. The rock-cut Stupa of this Qiaitya-cave 
consists of a high cylindrical drum, decorated with standing or seated 
Buddha figures between pilasters crowned by graceful mahira atches- 
The drum supports the globular dome, with the usual pavilion 
and a series of three umbrellas {tri-chhaiTo) one above the other, 

Vihara-caves Nos, 16 and 17 arc justly famous for their pointing, 
which will be discussed below; they are, however, equally interesting 

for their architecture. Cave No, 16 is a twcnty-pUlatcd cave, 65 feet 
square, having six residential ceDs for the mon^ on either side, two 

at cither end of the verandah and tw'o at the back- Between these two 
celk there is a rectangular sanctuary with a large figure of the Buddlia, 
seated in pj^la^hap&da posture, i. e. with feet hanging down. The beauty 
of the pillars is as remarkable as their variety, no two pillars being 
exactly alike- The general harmony of design and form, however, prevents 
variety from being obtrusive. Cave No. 17 is almost similar to Cave 
No. 16. It was long known as tbe Zodiac cave on account of the 
**^flicel of Life” {J^hapachakrd) painted on the walls of its verandah. 
On account of the famous fresco paintings, these caves produce an effect 
which can be better experienced than described. AU the walls were once 
covered with painted scenes from the life of the Buddha or (He JItakas, 
and the roof and the pillars beautified by arabesque and ornamental 
designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. 
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The caves at Mogulatijapurain, Qndavalli and AkkannamadaniiA, 
excavated under the ATshnukundin kings, in the Andhea covinuy, also 
belong to this period. It is interesting to note that their plan is modeb 
led on that of the Udayagiri caves in Central India, and not on that 
prevailing nearer home at Guntapalle, near Bezw'^a. The architecture 
of these caves is therefore simple. The facades at Mogularajapuram 
show two pillars in the centre, two pilasters^ one on cither side, and 
a Sarapatak^ at each end beside the two pilasters. The pillars and pila¬ 
sters ace simple and massive, being square in section at the base and the 
top, and octagonal in the centtal part. The corbels are rounded at 
either end, and judging from the less weathered ones, fluted- Bight 
above the pillars are Chaitya-windows with heads introduced in them. 
The floral designs flanking the Chaltya-w'lndows with the head on the 
top is the precursor of similar pattern on PalJava Chajt)'a-w''iiidows. Above 
this is sometimes a row of animals spiritedly earthed,. On entry the 
cave presents a verandah with or without an additional row of pillars 
beyond w^hichlsa single ceU or triple cells forming the sanctuary. The 
Undavalll caves have similar architectural features, but ate three-storeyed, 

Srcnlar Arcbitectur ^—Secular buildings of our period arc unfortunately 
not preserved,®* but some idea of early palaces can be formed by a 
study of their sculptural representations at Amaravati and Nagarjuiiakonda. 
They were Imposing structures several storeys high. The types of windows 
included the arched one wdtb finial, the rectangular one and the latticed. 
Diifeient kinds of balusttades arc shown j pilasters and polygonal pillars 
have fine capitals, some on the model of the earlier bell-shaped ones 
with kalaia motif at the base. Tlic roof was sometimes shaped after 
the hood of a wagon, sometimes after a simple rectangular hut, and 
sometimes circular with a curvilinear top and a single tapering finial. 
The second type was probably known as Ms and the third ktifdgdni^ 
Both are known and described in early literary accounts of palaces. 
Terraces and balconies w'eie sometimes open and sometimes canopied, 
the lattec being known as valabbL There w*erc separate entrances and 
exits with fine arched iorafta decoration, as in the case of the gateways 
at San chi. which were decocated with fresh garlands on festive occasions. 
These entrances relieved a' boundary wall much in the same way as in 
some of out modem high class residential buildings. 
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We may also form some idea of the royal pavilions (Testfig. Bt) 
from the mural paintings at Ajantl. Moderate in size {miimabatah) they w'eie 
raised on four cylindrical pillars as described 



Tcitfig. 81, Outline drawing of a royal pavilion. From a pointiag at Ajanta, The 
Btruciim; correspoads to thedesetiptiou giTcn by Bai^bhatta in the K^davharf ioi the seven! 
terms are espkiued in the teit; (he slender posis bear the appropriate ranic 

by Bana), decorated with golden festoons (karMjkaSriffkJbald-nijamtaX and 
from their roof was pendant a clustered string of big pearls 
wuktdhilspak*i)?^ Under the canopy was placed the royal seat {jparyanklkd\ 
a foot-stool and other furniture. This formed the royal seat in private 
or public audience \\ 3 iX{^ds 1 ham-ma» 4 p^\ which was tastefully decorated.^** 
Literary evidence further shows that the palace apartments 'were usually 
dconrated with paintings; not only palaces but even the houses of rich 
citizens were furnished with separate picture galleries () and 
,, tmnceit halls {^san^taidld')^^^ 
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74* Pfc Brown j Indian Arjcjbif^fnrt, Buddhht and IIindM (1st eila.}s p. 54* 

75* 'VishtMcivasyaMVailhlcaaiyaEmclrikiatylriip^iynitaya va" / XIU* 

76* See my article "Lalita Kala,” voL IV, Ko. 2, pp. 9 10, figs, __ _.. 

77. The next stage h seen in high phnths of the same size but organised 

with better sense of architcctnra.1 mouldings i^mbmcd w'itb a triple basement of 
heavy stone blocks and surmoniLted by five courses 
(paiktafiara) of ^ajafiaraf ahafhara^ stm^tAaraj narail^ara 
and J^a^iaf^ara* At times their number and order 
was subject to variation at the will of tie scidptors. 

The number of mouldings was imde still mote dabofatc 
by introducing the forms of J^aknm^ha (poE& fuJl of 
water)^ kalaJa (a pot of elongated shape), Jtam (conical 
moulding), anfarapaira (a short vertical moiJding to 
separate bigger mouJdings)^ etc* ITiis plinth was made 
of solid stone going all around a big plaLfoim and 
in a Hindu temple formed a very impressive archi¬ 
tectural portion. The highest culmimtiDn of this w'as 
reached in the Chandcla trn^les at Khajuraho* Earlier* 
a very appropriate example iini4jue in its own w%y 
is adbeded by the plinth of the KaiUsa temple at 
Ellora w-hich is twenty-five feet high and its broad 
base ig occupied with scenes of a primeval forest 
^n which elephants and lions arc locked Ln trials of _ _ 

strength and the continuous frieze has tkI*o imuJdinga sbovltig the 

aboTc and below. The details and natiies of the .pivc Courses' or 

mouldings are given in the medieval Silp* tests. ?a.^(hathara. 

78. This remained as the basic form of the iiJ^har^ but in some qf the gtett 

temples there was a gradual eroiutton into five or seven storeys as we find 

m the Ltngstija temple of Orissa and in the Khajmiho temples. One 
thing happened espccialJy, namely, ui increase in the number of on 

the si^eml as ihc rei^m^^dapa (main mAndapa). trrijja-msH^pa (sonE 

and dance hail) and (porch). The one feature was that the 

height of the fiUora on the main temple was doable that of the Hkhara 

on the second pavilion or the and this was indicated hv a 

moulding in the centre at high tower where the figure of the lion was 
placed tn a rampant position. In the South Indian temples the had 

m greatest ela^ration known as and Wing the basic architectural 

form of a vaulted roof with a dome on it. The 

given ro the four gateway entrances on the four sides of the main shrine and 
their place w„ in the surrounding wall but a tower on the main temple 
alto took the form of * gpp„^„ * vaulted lOof sumumnted by a 
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cupola of roiuid dom* topped by a heavy ^tojic ajid The 

evolution of the /ikBar^s in the medieval petiod in the Eastern, Southcnij 
^cstcDi tuid Central Indian tcniplea followed iia own conventions and their 
detflilE arc recorded in the Silpa tests- The la^t portion of the spire wa* 
the ^itfaka or ribbed Battened top snrmountcd by a ka/aJti topped by a 
finial and a banner The idea of a and dhpaja was 

accepted both by the Brlhma^As jutd the Jainis for their respective temples- 
The temple eralved aa the complete form of a deity conedved at a human 
being with his various bodily portions in a vertical form from the feet to 
the head including the crest. We especially know such parts as the feet 
sbanU waist stomach breast (xtres}^ 

shoulder head (HkJ^sra) and crest There are many views 

about the symbolism of the Hindu temple^ but the one rooted in religious 

and mythological aspects is that it ia the abode of the deity manifested in 
human form. The deity Is the pra^ic symbol and the image is its cuncrctc, 
macecial aspect. Therefore, in oU ceremonies of consecralJon the last oce is 
timt of pr^prathf^fid or the incamatioii of the praijfc power in the material 
image. Then only it becomes a Deva worthy of receiving worship. 

79. Percy Brown, Indian (1st edn,)* p. 55, 

80. V* S. Agrawala, ""A new Gupta temple at Datra in Malwa,^' U* P- H. Xj 

voh Xni (1950), pp, 196-7; Sfffdhj itt hdiaft Ar/^^ pp- 22(^7. 

81. D. Banerji, Tif£ Stm Ttmpls af Mamafa (ASI* Memoirs No. Id, Calcutta, 
1924); also his* Th Age af /ke I^p^rhi Gup/Af^ pp, 137-8- 

B2. Ibid,* pp- 13S If. 

83. V. S. Agrawala, “The Gupta temple at Devagarh,^* ArJ pp. 51-4; 

Sftidiej h Indian Arf, pp, 220-25, The temple was dedicated to Visfa^ju. The 
h/dfa-l/f/nba shows Vishnu seated on Ananta ; the rafLlkd panels illustrate 

Vabhnava legends, cte- The popular name Da^varara is derived from the 
BccDcs appearing on the plinth and ediibiting Vi&h^'s incarnatioDs, g* 

Trivikramat Hama, Krishnaj etc. 

84. P, Brown, hdfan p. 38, 

85* Tripadchasaptanavabhih ^khAbhifitatpra^fUsyate / 
adbab sakhachatuebhage pratiharan nlve^ayct // 14 // 
seshani mangalyavihagaih sri-vritshajh svastikairghataih / 
mithunaili patrayaUfbbih pramatbai £cbopa^obhayet // 15 // Ch. 5d. 

86. Cp, H^rjhafhnfa (NS. cdn.)^ p. S; Tie Defdi of Har^ia^ p. 8 

87. A. X fp, A. B., 1908^9, p. 8. 

88. Cunninghanip X B.* vol, DC* p- 40* 

8^ efn the description of a monumental (maJkidi^a) StQpa with thret tcrracci 
in the Drija^addnat pp- 243 ff- 

90, X^ldtrnSarj^^tfara Piffana 111^ 34. 1-4; also A- K. Cooimiaswamy, 'TndJan 
Archlteetural Terms/" J* if iJk Amrkan Ot/jwW Sseietj^ 48 (1928)^ 270* 
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91. An earlier reference to numerous worsbipped sU over tbe country 

OOTirs in the Ai^i^bhSrata (HI. 190, 65-67); the critical edition from Poona 
gives a vnriant of the naiTtP as JoFithst apparcntlj" a Sanstritiscd foim of 
with which these bnildingfi scon to have had stnictural resemblance- 
A. S. L, A- R., 1909-10, p. 14, fig. 3. 

93- Cousens^ "^*Apcicnt brick temples in the Central Provinces/^ A- S- 1*^ A* R*i 
190940, p* 16. pi. IV (b). 

94p Cf- Coomwaswamy* HIsf* Iirdiart attd Ind$ftisia^ Af^^i 205. 

95, Di^yir^:^^dJU 2 (Cowell's cdn,J, pp, 243-44* 

96. Cf, Beal, B 3 tddlfhi a/ WtTitrM W&rld (loudon. 1906), voL H, pp+ 167 

if.; Cnomaraswaniyj Hi'j/. qf hdisn anJ Iisdonfsifm ArA p- 

97* Luscriptions on their walls give the names of the donors and the ruling 

kings, besides the copper-plates found inside the caves. 

9fi. It is pojBihle, as suggested by Dr- Cnomaraswamy. that the iwo-storcyed 

pillared hall cicayiied in rock at Uparakot in the Jun^gadb District, may 

have been an undcrgcmind summar chamber of a palace* It has a bath 

attaciied to it. 

99. Klhd^a raentinns it fis {R^lupe^fa XMI, 9). 

Biiu is more cKpUcit in his^ description of such a pavilion P. L- 

,Vaidya edn*, p. 9; also p. 127). 

100. CC the deseription of the audience halls in the and K^d^Mbstf 

of erupernr Harsha and king StldrPika. 

101. For further evidence on civil atchitectuie in the Gupta period, sec my Th 
Dcfds &/ Harsh (Varanaai, 1969)^ Appendix I, and Chfurhldp (Bomhay, I960)* pp. 
17146. 
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PAINTING 


No desctiptioQ of Gupta att can be eomplete without a tefeteace to 
the highly developed an of paiatiag. The litctatticc of this pedod tells 
us that the art of painting Was an accomplishment which every man 
and woman of culnicc desired to atti an, IC^idasa and 6^a often make 
use of similes drawn from technical terms used in painting. Thus while 
describing Patvatl’s fica bloom of maidenhood the poet observes that 
she looked like a painting on which the linal outline had been drawn 
{itnmilita^i tnUkayem ebUrmh I. 32). In Sanskdt dramas and 

lominces portrait painting had become almost a convention and many lovers 
were united through the medium of portraits. It seems that even the kings, 
though very busy in the affairs of state, could spare time to cultivate 
this graceful art. Duhshyanta is shown painting the portrait of Sakuntala 
in separation on a board (iM., Act VI). The princes received their 
training in drawing and painting as part of a general scheme of educa¬ 
tion, 

The Gupta age was also marked by the preparation of technical 
texts on art, architecture and painting. The Visbnudljarmcttara Psird^ 
devotes a special section to paindng (Part III, chs. 36-43, Chitiasum). 
The text gives us the interrelation between paindng, dancing and music, 
the common point of which is rhythm, and then detailed instructions 
as regards surface ptcparatiou in fresco painting, diffeient kinds of 
colours and methods to employ them. Then follow sections on the 
technique of stippling and the rudiments of shading. Points of special 
aesthetic interest ate also emphasised, llius the beauty of line is said 
to be the special point of appreciation by the master artists; the connoi¬ 
sseurs take delight in stippling and the rudiments of shading; colouring 
ts not of such great importance. The aesthetic ideal of pictorial art m 
this period has been expressed by Yasodhara, the commentator of Vatsya- 
yana’s Kdmaslitra^ in the following couplet 

Rupabheda^ praminani bhavarii lavariyayojanam / 

Sadri^yam varnikabhahgalj shadete chitramangakam // 
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The appraisal of forms, correct proportion, maintaining of proper 
aesthetic Interest, the beauty of touches, realism, and the proper use 
of colours, these are the constituents of the pictorial art. The truth 
of this dictum is borne out by the art of Ajanta, which is a living testi¬ 
mony to India’s great pictorial conventions. 

The celebrated examples of Gupta painting ate preserved in the wail 
frescoes of the Ajan^ caves, the Bagh caves in Malwa, and the rock-cut 
chambers at Slgiriya in Ceylon. 

The caves at Ajanti, twenty-nine in number, am excavated in the 
face of an almost perpendicular scarp of rock about 250 feet high, sweep¬ 
ing round in a scnii-circnlar curve. Caves Nos. 9, 10, 19, 26 are Chaitya- 
halls and the rest are Viharas or monastic residences. Originally the majority 
of the caves were embellished with paintings but now only in sk of 
them, Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 16, 17, paintings have survived. Caves 9 and 10 
show the earliest specimens of Indian painting (c. 1st century B. C.) 
after which for about 300 years there is a gap in our evidence. Accord¬ 
ing to Tar^tha there was a revival of the arts of sculpture and pain¬ 
ting about the Gupta period under the artist Blmbasua whose works 
were specially wonderful and equal in merit to those of the “gods”. 
This was styled the Madhyade^a school.^®- 

On the technical side the surface of these paintings was prepated 
in a very simple way. Pulverised rock, cowdung, earth, and chaff were 
mixed and the resultant composition was thoroughly pressed on the 
rather porous surface of the volcanic trap-rock, llie surface was then 
levelled with a trowel and after it was dried the drawings in bold out¬ 
line were directly done by the artists in red ochre {dhdittraga-dltkMtta ). 
The colours were very simple. Bed ochre, yellow ochre, indigo, lapis 
lazuli ( rajavarta, rdjavarda ), lamp black and chalk 'were used very effect- 
tivcly. There was no attempt at modelling though at times shading 
was done by dotting and cross-lines. High-light at times was added on 
the ornaments or nose to give them prominence. The artist at Ajanta 
did not bother himself with the detailed representation of the architc^ 
ture and whatever architectural details have been introduced were with 
a view to enhance the effectiveness of the composition. 

In the sylvan retreat of the Vaghori where nature reigns supreme 
the great artists drew their inspiration. Nature to the Indian artist has 
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not a turbulent force, but in ber geiitlcc aspects. The fiowet- 
ing trees, quietly flowing streamlets and tbe roamlag denizens of the 
forest have received unqualified appreciation from him. The elephants, 
deer, monlteys and the mean hare are represented with, utmost sympathy. 
In drawing the fighting and charging bulls the artists of Ajanta and Bagh 
have no equal. Xo the Indian mind the aninials arc part and parcel 
of that pattern of creation which the artist, the philosopher and the 
intelligent citizen, all alike ieatot to understand sympathetically, 

A broad and comprehensive outlook on life inspired tlie painters 
to greet the whole world as part of their repertoire. In the w'ords of 
Banabha^ the wall paintings ( (hltrahMtiU )) made manifest as it were the 
whole universe —an epithet that conveys most appro¬ 
priately the comment of a contemporary critic on the universal nature 
of that art. “On the hundred walls and piDats of these jcock-can'ed 
temples a vast drama moves before our eyes, a drama played by princes 
and sages and heroes, by men and women of every condition, against 
marvellously varied scene, among forests and gardens, in courts and 
cities, on wide plains and in deep jungles; while above, the messengers 
of heaven move swiftly across the sky. From all these emanates a great 
joy in the surpassing radiance of the face of the ■world, in the physical 
nobility of men and women, in the strength and grace of animals and 
the loveliness and purity of birds and flowers; and utjven into this fabric 
of material beauty we sec the ordered pattern of the spiritual realities 
of the universe. It is this perfect combination of material and spiritual 
energy which marks the great periods of art.” (Rothenstein) 'I’his spi¬ 
rit of universal composition — tribhav^na-sampunjana as it is termed by 
Blna in the KadsmbarJ^^^ was the key-note of the success of the great 
masters of Ajanta. 

The subfeas of the paintings are threefold, relating to decoration, 
portraiture and narration. The decorative designs include patterns ^d 
scrolls {piitrmali), figures of animals, flowers and trees. Their variety 
according to Grfctlis is infinite, carried into smallest details so tliat re¬ 
petition is very rare. Graceful figures of fabulous creatures and mytho¬ 
logical beings, such as Suparnas (with a human bust joined to the body 
of a bird). Garudas, Yakshas, Gandhaivas, Apsarases, have been used 
to fill spaces.^®* 
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Of the pottialts the central figures are those of the various Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. Incidents from the life of Gautama Buddha are freely 
painted. The most beautiful of the paintings are those which treat of 
the legends relating to the earthly life of the Buddha—vigorous and exu* 



Tcitfij. 8Z. SlurLie doorway of Cavu 2. AjaatS. 


becant, natural and aspiring towards an ideal. The great BodlUsattva 
Padmapani Avalokitc^vara in Cave I shows the highest attainment in 
the way of figure painting (111, 69). We may recognise it as the very 
acme of iVsiatic pictorial an. The narrative scenes ate mostly from the 
Jatakas, c. g., the Visvaatara, Shaddanta, &bi Jataka, etc. 
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The paintings in Cave 16 date from about 500 A. D, and ate slightly 
earlier than those in Cave 17, The scene known as the *Dying Princess* 

Ln Cave 16 has received unstinted praise from Grifliths, “For pathos and 
sentiment and the nnmi staken Way of telling its story this picture, I 
consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. The Florentine could 
have put better drawing and the Venetian better colour but neither 
could have thrown greater expression into it.’* In Cave 17 we 
find a considerable amount of work of the narrative style sttU presented 
and the cave has been called literally a picture gallery illustrating some 
of the most engrossing episodes in the birth, life and death of the 
Buddha, The art is more graphic and less ideal, Mr. Havell gives the 
mead of praise to the charming Mother and Child group in Cave 17 
which he considets as the most attractive specimen of Ajanta art. The scenes 
of a hunt of Hons and black buck and of a hunt of elephants in Cave 
17 are considered to be exceptionally fine work. According to Mrs. Herr In¬ 
gham these pictures are composed in a light and shade scheme which 
can scarcely be paralleled in Italy before the seventeenth century and the 
whole posing and grouping is curiously natural and modern. 

The paintings of Caves 1 and 2 (Textfig. 82) are the latest of the 
scries which may be dated to about the early seventh centurJ^ The special 
merit of individual figures in Cave 2 consists in clever drawing which 
shows the artist to have apparently gone out of his ■w'’ay to invent speci¬ 
ally difficult poses. The woman standing with her left leg bent up and 
the swinging figure of lady Irandati are very pleasing. A large picture 
in Cave 1 shows the Indian king Pulakdin II receiving an embassy from 
the Persian king IChusru Parveu (Skt. Susrava Paravijayi). This ert ent must 
have taken place betw'cen A. D. 626 and 628. Several drinking groups 
in Cave 1 show connection with the great embassy picture. These seem 
to illustrate Khusru and lus queen Shitin drinking together. Ihe faces, 
the drapery and other articles are clearly of Persian influence. 

The paintings at Bagh^w [n Malwa represent only an extension 
of the Ajag^a school and in variety of design, vigorous execution 
and decorative quality seem to have ranked as high as those at A]an^ 
(see ill. 70). The majority of them are of a secular nature. In two of 
the groups the subject is extremely gay, illustrating the petformanoe 
of the hullhaka dance, a musical drama acted by a troupe of women 
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man. They ace elaborately dressed, singing and dancing with 

considerable freedom (Textfig. 83). , i i c 

The art of Ajanta and Bagh shows the Madhyadesa school of 

painting at its best. The assurance and delicacy of lines, t’’- 
of colours and the richness of expression informed with a fecu^& 
buoyant and pulsating life, have rendered this art supreme for all times. 


Teitfig 83. The haiUiaka dance circle. Painting 
cjh fiuc^cc ci-f C'livcs 4*3 at Baghp 

It captured in itself the best traditions of the art renaissance at home and 
set up traditions which ttaveUed to far off counidcs, such as Central 
Asia, China. Korea. Japan and Burma. It became the eosmopoUtan art 
of the Buddhist world and seems to have gone with linddbsm wdtere- 
evee it The discovery of frescoes m Central Asia, m Khotan, 

at Turfan at Tunhuane have only served to focus greater attention on 
L of Aiant.. The frescoes at B^yin in Afghanis^ of wjich 

tl« specimms go bick to the Bfih o. tmh eentotj A. D e>h.b.t 

a strange medley of Indian, Iranian and Cbnese mSuences. Snmlariy mural 
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paintings of predominant!jr Indian type recalling Gupta and Pala models were 
found in the Buddliist monastery at Fondukistan, east of Bamiyan. Auiel 
Stein discQTcred Biiddhist wall-paintings &om a number of sites in Central 
Asia—Miran, Dandan Uiliq, Niya,etc>—^in which Indian induences had mingled 
with those from China, Iran and the Classical world. The task of repro¬ 
ducing, identifying, interpreting and lastly assimilating the paintings with 
all their rich cultural contents is fraught with great significance for India’s 
newly awakened national self. As in the past so also in future the in¬ 
spiration of this great art may serve as the fountain-head for new cultural 
movements. 


102, Hrinitha also icfcci to the VTcatem school of pa'nting with Sari^adhata 
as the principal artUt born in the reign of Siladitya Gubila; this was the 
precursor of the Jaina and the Mjasrhinl pointing. With the rise of the 
Apabhraihjo language under the Gvrjara-PnitihSra empire thia school also 
scenu to have attained a dominant position, TilrfiMtha’s Eastern school was 
the pala school of Varendra inspired by the artists DhiiDan and his son 
Bitaplla, under the P^a rulers Dhacmapaia and Derap^a (9th century). 

103. Kfidam^Fi, see. 44. 

104- KSdam^af^t sec. 191 i 'chitrakarrnachhalcnivalokanakutiihalasampuhjiterLa ttlbbuTanena*. 
Alto refer for this literary motif, in K^ahan, sec, 85 : 'chitralekha- 

datiitavichltrasakalatribhuvanikiram'); Dace’s ^aH/hund ri (Trivindrtun, 1954) i 
'jagaittayalekbyavichitriicbitcabhittByab'; Vitbfiidhurtafltefa (ID, 35.5): 'chitic 

tiailokyinukritih smyita'. 

IDS. Cf. KMifitbari (sec. 44) describing the painted halls of Ujjayiiu—‘sin^snragan- 
dharravidyidhaioragadhySsitabhiichitrasalabhiralamiuita.' 

106. Quoted by Smith in his tfir//. a/ Fiat Arts ift Ittdh ttni Cej!m, p. 286. 

107. Tbt Ang/J Capejf pis. XVI-XVIH, and A—1< 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE 

The chatacteristic features of the Gupta act are refijicment, natural¬ 
ness, simplicity of eitpressiaa and a dominant spiritual purpose, 'which 
ensemble have given it an imchallangcd greatness for all times. In the 
first place this art is marked by refinement and restraint which are 
the signs of a highly developed cultural taste and aesthetic enjoyment. 
The artist no longer relies on volume to give the impression of grand¬ 
iose forms, but focusses his attention on degance which is not lost 
in the exuberance of ornaments. The keynote of his art is restraint which 
eschews heaviness. The truth is at once apparent if we compare the 
standing life-size figure of the Gupta Buddha of Yasadinna with the 
colossal standing fiodhisattva in the Samath Museum, both from Mathura 
in red'sandstone. The exuberance and whirlpool movement of Amaravatl 
marbles yielded place to an aesthetic sobriety in the treatment of die dra¬ 
pery, ornaments and other elements of decoration. The transparent dra¬ 
pery revealing the nudity of feminine form in the Ktishina period now 
sen'es a more edifying purpose, viz., to enhance the loveliness of the- 
modulating lines of the figure. The ponderous ornaments on Kusliana 
figures enhance the effect of volume, but betray styles in primitive 
fashion, whereas the purpose of the Gupta ornaments by their lightness 
and delicate workmansliip is to impart a graceful touch to the body 
which is so restful to the eyes. Whatever emerges from the hands of 
the Gupta artist appears perfectly natural, there is no place for over- 
elaboration. It is not the product of a ciaftman’s mechanical skill but 
the result of the discriminating taste of a true artist who is conscious of 
his \vork and is master of his technique. For the first time we could 
perhaps rightly say that art had been elevated to the status of fine art, 
and it is possible in the words of Kalidasa to dcsignate the creations of 
the Gupta art by the term XTII, 67). 

Another characteristic of Gupta art is the concept of Beauty for 
which we have the very appropriate term used again by the 

same great poet. Beauty of the male and female forms springing from 
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the culture of inind and body, is the craving of the Gupta citizen. 
Every one seems to have been under the mfluence of a grand movement 
to live in and to work for the lovdirtess of human body, and the 

fashions and fancies of that age bespeak a highly 
sophisticated sense for pets on al decoration. The 
gorgeous wigs, the curls arranged in the sytle 
of a peacock's feathers and the eKtremely charm¬ 
ing style of honey^tomb coiffure hear testimony to 
the extremely developed art of hair dressing. 
These coiduces have been freely represented in 
sculptures and paintings, and we can stiU visualise 
many a lovely fashion in hair dtessing preserved 
to our own times in the paintings ofAjanta. The 
black masses of hair beautified wdth white flowers 
and fastened with spotless wreaths (e. g. Textfig. 84) 
still retain theii power to thrill and excite. 

The men and women in this artdoving age applied themselves 
to the worship of the beautiful form in many ways. Aesthetic culture, 
however, did not weaken the strong structure and stamina of life or 
bedim its supreme objective by giving up to a riotous worship of the 
senses. Art was worshipped in order to engender an elevating and 
ennobling influence on life. Its aim was to deepen the consciousness 
of the soul and awaken it to a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility, 
Kalld^a, as the supreme genius and poet of this age has expressed this 
attitude of life to beauty in a concise sutra which is addressed to 
Pan'atj, the very embodiment of personal charm, by Siva before the 
two are married ; '‘O fair damsel I the popular saying that beauty 
does not signify sin is full of unexceptionable truth 

The path u/ Beauty is the path aj Virtue *. this appears be to the guid¬ 
ing impulse of life in the Gupta age. To create lovely forms and har¬ 
ness them to the needs of higher life, this golden harmony made Gupta 
art a thing of such perpetual and deep attraction. 

This leads us to the third distinguishing feature of Gupta art, namely 
its profound religious ^nd spiritual appeal, its basic inspiration from a higher 
Source Investing it not only with great charm but also with universal and last¬ 
ing significance. » 



S4. Ffom 
a painting. Civc 1. 
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The epic of the Bu.ddh*& life which the master artists painted on 
a colossal scale in the caves at Ajanti has become for all times the 
standing commentary on the grand ordered patterns of good and evil 
mariifcstiiig themselves in each individuars life and governing also the 
w’hole world. Tlic painted forms of gods and sages, of kings and 
councillors, of queens and attendants, embellished with personal charm 
and majesty, present to the eye the choicest expressions which spiritual 
reality can assume in stepping down from the divine to the human 
plane. It seems as if art subscribed to the ideal of ^‘Intdtata-Jmndvdpti 
so often declared as life’s supreme goal in the written records of the 
age. Religion did not impede the free development of art which retained 
throughout its aesthetic and secular appeal, We find in the narrative 
paintings of Ajanti charming and delicate scenes from oontempotary life 
inserted freely. Scenes of hoine and palace hfe depicting toilet and 
sports, festivities and processions have converted these paintings into a 
record of permanent value and beauty. 

Another distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simplicity of style, 
a felicity of expression by which great ideas take a concrete form in a 
natural and easy manner. The formal expression and the subjects of art 
were blended in a characteristic harmony. The outer form and the inner 
meaning are knit together like body and mind. In the words of Kali¬ 
dasa this fusion of the Inner and the outer patterns was like the coales¬ 
cence of Thought and Speech, natural and perfect as the union of 
Parvati and Patamc^vara in the ideal form of Ardhanarisvara. The 
concise formula of “ knit like Word and Sense ” ( Vdgari/japipa sastprikiau) 
represents the Meal of harmony and synthesis achieved in this period m 
many spheres of thought and life, and not the least in the domain of art. 

The ideal of Gupta culture was harmony and synthesis. The house¬ 
holder’s path of sensuous Life and that of the recluse in rising above 
the senses to obtain a consciousness of the Divine were both honoured 
and the same found expression in the formula Bbukti-ffiHi^i-pradHj 
i. c, a way of life that is “ true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home.” Active participation in the affairs of the world and a release 
from their tension to acquire the serene repose of higher bliss, both 
were cultivated with an equal zest in the different stages of life. Tills 
attitude so widely refleaed in literature and rchgion exercised a very 
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wholesome eifect in the realm of art. On the one hand it invokes be¬ 
auty with all its perfection of physical form and ornamental and decora¬ 
tive make-up, and, on the other, art pays full homage to tlie ideal of 
spiritual realisation as seen in the figures of Siva, Vishnu, Buddha, 
Bodliisattva, etc. AU ace representatives of the invisible divine principle 
which confers infinite richness, peace and bliss on human beings and 
is the only essential reality worth striving for to escape from the ups 
and downs of life. There is no doubt a perpetual session of beauty 
portrayed in the art of Gupta inspiration, but all that is dedicated to 
the spiritual ideal which is everywhere dominant. Art, dance, drama, 
music, literature—all ate aspects of the goddess Saras vat i, and should be de¬ 
signed to lift the mind to higher planes of consciousness where the in¬ 
dividual merges itself into the pure realm of the Universal. This divine 
symbol is cast in the concrete form of the Gupta image enshrined in 
temples which was the eternal light approached within the interior of 
the giirbhagribas or the human hearts. Serenity, repose, calmness, joy, 
unruffled fheity of the mind, control over the objects of senses, perfect 
knowledge, compassion, discrimination and w'isdont—these are some of 
the great principles of life and chatacter ■which the divine images 
make manifest in the abiding charm of their visages which once seen can 
never be forgotten. Hundreds of such images and paintings ace ex¬ 
tant to proclaim firstly the aesthetic perfection and secondly the attain¬ 
ment of the highest spiritual "vision for which art was dedicaied. 

The depth and purpose of Gupta art can be perceived in the rcs- 
ligious and philosophical literature of the age, specially the Puranas, 
Pancharatra Sarhhttas, Salva Agamas, Sanskrit-Buddhist tests and the 
Jaina Agamic commentaries. That task remains to be done, viz,, the 
correct understanding of the ideals and symbolism of Gupta art in the 
light of contemporaneous statement. Art "was not a fleeting stimulation 
but a perfect dedication to the ideal of life in which best of human action, 
and thought are in harmony. 

Gupta style earned the status of a truly national art evolved as the 
result of a synthesis perfected during centutics. It is the strength and 
the dominant position of this act at home that was the real secret of 
its inspiring vitality abroad. The honourable position which the Gupta 
art occupied in India infused it with such po'wer and prestige as enabled 
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it to mould the art traditioii& of the test of Asia. Transplanted m new 
environs beyond the borders of India with its inherent vigour and rich¬ 
ness of contents this art brought into being the culture empire of 
Greater India whose immortal glories have been unearthed from the water¬ 
less deserts of Central Asia and the islands of the East. The convention 
of fresco painting especially found a congenial home towards Central 
Asia andChinaj and was received with enthusiasm by niany foreign races which 
had come under the influence of Buddhism and which looked for ins¬ 
piration to India in the matter of culture, religion and literature. 


108* "Yiduchyate Pinrati papa^irittayc ua rOpam ityayyibhichari tadvadisV / K^mara^ 
xambia$rti V* 36- 

1Q9. Cf, Braima 27. 1; Pur^ 1.40, 2.4, 5.!, 202. 16, et;;. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

HI. 1. Vait of a Ifntel showing a happy Janapada view in the Gupta period. 
The party consists of ten female figures engaged in dance and music. Ex-* 
cept the daneiog figure in the foreground all afe seated on stuffed round 
cushions {meiilfaka). In the first row the unoinan. on the ieft i» playing on 
a guitar and that on the fight a harp {rifi). In the second roW the wonun 
on the left is Wowing a flute {aiwA> and that on the tight is beating a 
little drum placed in her lap. In the Ajnorekela (1. 7-S) reference is found 
to three kinds of Tiz.» (1) (2) Alii^jg and (3) Vrdlvaht. 

The small drum placed in the lap seems to be an Ahkya. In the last row 

are five feninlc figures. The one on the csfrciuc left is only partly preserved- 
The next one U playing on cylindtical tom-toins having tapering ends placed 
upright. These appear to be of the Ordhvaka kind of mridtAga. Tlic third 
and the fourth figures are ringing cymbids (Cf. my The DttJi 6f 

HafjAtf, p. 91.) The woman on the extreme left is holding a lotus flou’cr 

(///J-jfefffld/u); she appears to be the principal figure who is being entcrtamcd- 
In the words of Bana the concert represents ‘eiifS-ivHii-iiiuraja-tiv^ehara-aalati^^^^ 
u/ig/aht' (KaiLiahari, sec- 50). The styles of hair-dressing are varied and 

gorgeous .F 

rrom I’awlyi, part of a big stone Hntd. now in Gwalior Museum, 

Uf. 2. Stone panel from the Btahmanical Dasavatfim temple at Devagadh. Nanda 
and Yasodi arc standing in their domestic retreat with four cows in the 
bacl^round, two seated and two standing. Nanda is holding Balarima and "I asodi 
is holding Krislma is. her lap. Ysdodil is distinguished by her village coilume 
consisting of a scarf on the head (odial), a long tunic (ftolT) and a petticoat 
This panel stands in Jti/t as part of the original plinth round the 

temple. 

tIL 3. [Stone panel from the Dasivatara temple at Devagadhj one of the fouf 

pieces still h situ on the face of the terrace, this being the earner panel on 
the south face. The scene shows Lafcshmana mutilating Surpanakha s nose 
and ears with his sword in the presence of his brother lUma, seared with Slia 
standing beside him, Surpaiijakha is kneeling down on the ground with her 

hair j^casped by Labhmana who brandishes his sword ready to punish her. 
The conventionalised foliage In the background indicates that the scene is laid in 
a forest.] 

UL 4. Stone panel from Devagadh temple showing the Sakata-liii of Ktishna* 
In the foreground child Krishna la lying on a fltMukl with the upper half 
of hia body raised a little. With hU left foot he is kicking a 1 ttle carl on 
which three jars have toppled over. In front stands the hcwildcred mother 
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Ya^adl with hec right hand placed on the chin. The represent^on of 
Krishna episode among Deragadh sculptures was a new discovery by me and 
this panel proTided the first due to it. 

tl'j. 5-6. Two stone pmeU, showing female dandng groups; from the projections 
of the plinth. Devagadh temple. In both the groups the principal dancer is 
wearing a svuifMrta trouser {cf. my Tie Dtedi e/ llarsha. pp. 18l-g2}. 

W, 7. Standing corpulent mile figqre on the base of an octagonal shaft from Mathura 
inscribed with a dated record of Chandragnpta H, iu Gupta Year 61 =A. D. 
530. The nude male has been identified as LafcullSa, the last incarnation of 
Siva and promulgator of certain austere religious practices known as the 
PJrVr^j/fl or MSitSeara pga preached by his pupiis, who are referred to in 

the epigraph as 'Mihdvaras'. The finely dressed surface of the top of the 
shaft is sculptured with a trident {friJS/a), 

The figure is two-armed and dwarfish in bodily proportions; the right 
hand snspended holds a staff or dub and the left is held akimbo with an 
indistinct object. The hair on the head is mittcd with some curls falling 

an shoulders. The upper part of the body is draped, the drapery being 

fattened by a bind passing round the middle of the body {tfaksha^mniha), 

with the ends flowing loose on left as in the case of some Gupta images 

in UdayagitI caves. No traces of drapery can at present he made out on 

the lower part of the body since the fret are lost and the figure is other¬ 
wise worn out. The conspicuous genitals suggest nudity. The forehead is 
marked witli the vertical eye. 

///. 8. Ekamukhi Sivalidga (6 ft-x 18 in.) distinguished by the one-faced human re¬ 
presentation of Siva- This style of Sivalinga was one of the special features 
of Gupta iconography, s« Ills. 10-11. This specimen from the mins of a 
Siva temple at Kboh, in the former Nigod State of Central India, tg an 
eicellent specimen showing the best spiritual traditions of Gupta art. Now 

picstrved tn the Alllhibad Municipal Museum. 

Ill, 9- Mahinata Siva in the Tl^^va dance. This fragmentary sculpture of which 
only the upper portion of the host is now preserved, is described in detaii 
in the t«t, and was first published by tnr in LcUt Kala. No. 9, pig. 5 p, 25 It 
is reported to have come from Nachni Kuthiii. Ht. 13 inches and breadth 
across the arms 101 inches. Id the Collcctioa of Smt. Pupul Jayakar, New Delhi, 
///. 10, Ekamukht Sivalihga from the Uchsharf ares. The glory of Gupta art is 

fully crempJificd in this decidedly the best spedmen of its class. It is des¬ 

cribed in the text and was first published by me in haiit along with 
///. 9. The height from base to top of the Lihga is 38 inches and that of the 
head 10 inches. Now in the Collection of Smt. Pupul Jayakar 

tlL 11. Ekatffiikhl Sivalioga. installed in the sanctum of the Gupti temple of 
Siva at Bhumatl. R. D. Sanerji was the first to publish It ( A. S, I. Memoin 

No. 16, pi. XV). Sec my Stgiia is Indian j-lr/, p. 229, 
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I/K 12. The rock-cut MaMvarlha image of colossal siae^ standing as a powerfiil 
hiTOan figure with a boaf*s head shown in profile engaged In the act of 

uplifting the goddess Earth from the ocean. It is carved in rock at Udayagiri 
neat Bhtlsi (Vidill) in the Vidisl district of EvtadhygL PtadeshK The adjoining 

cave has an inscription of the time of Chandragupta 11 dated in 

401-2 A. D. and the Varlha sculpture most Ukdy dares from about the same 
time. The goddess Pcithivl is suspended from the fight tusk of the Boar 
who supports her on his mighty left arm. The Mahivariha figure is extremely 
well-built and weirs 3 long garland, which in the Gupta period was called 
jkiffjjJkiftf and consisted of one thousand lotuses (Drpj-Af/ii5.51; Mufsya 
Purina 247, 50J- The god is scandtng with his left fooE on the cosmic ser¬ 
pent Ananta which provided support to all the actors In the dranuiL during 
the great upheaval. By his side is the figure of Garuda with an eagle's head 
holding a serpent in his hand!^. There arc four rows of figures in the 

background representing gods and sages. 



Tcxtfjg, 8^. Detail from MahivatSlha relief showing a royal figure and the personified Ocean. 

There are interesting scenes carved on ihe two sides of the god showing iden¬ 
tical theme of the Descent of the river-goddesses Gangl and 

Yamunl from the heavens and their flowing to the scs. The relief curved 
on the left side of VarAha is better preserved and is given in Tesstfig, 6, 
This is tsactly a picture of Antarvedi or Madhyadcja^ the homeland of the 
Gupta empire. The river-goddcaacs arc depicted both in their narural form, 
first as two mighty streanis taking their rise from the heavenly world, sho-wn 
here with divine dance and music^ and on the earth they again appear in a 

14 
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hunun forju* i. c, Gaogft standing on makara and Ysmiwa on k^ththhapa^ both 
holding in thqir right hand Foil Vases This is one of the 

happiest repicscntations in Indian art pregnant with so much meaning. The 
cjompostiion on the right side of the niche is similar to this but the heavens 
arc represented by the Devas alone, the Apsarases being omitted (sec Cunnin* 
gham, A. S, R*. X, p. 48). 

In the wide space below is depicted the ptimeval ocean in 

the form of high rippling waves. At one end stands a royal figure, who 
may be identified as the emperor Chandragupta hijttsdfj at the opposite end 
stands Bhagavin Samudra, lord of the ocean, shown in human form and facing 
the king, both of them worshipping the mighty Variha figure (sec Text fig. 8 . 1 ). 

///, 13. Image (ht. 3 ft. 7 in.) of a four-armed Vishnu. The four arms patted from the 
elbows, the bifurcating lines being still preserved as well as a part of the 
back left liand. The elaborate crown is decorated with a crest showing a 
lioVs face emitting pearl festoons {stmkS^Bd^f^a-manktikn^jdlA^. Ctn the front 
side of the crown w'e see an ornament consisting of two alligator-heads set 
back to back, which was known as the tJmet»ta-makarik^ (cf- P. 1. 

Vaidya cdn.. sec. 206); The /ff^Airii-faccs hold pearl festoons (/u/aitaMfif-siw). 
Between the mkarikS and the dmanta line is set a jewel inside a deep-cut 
foliated scroll. The figure is wearing in the cat. a vaijiffatti! 

garland, jajSijn-iSft’^m^sSlra (a double-chain sacted thread), and (annlets). 

Round the neck is a necklace known as tkat>an whidi consisted of big round 
pearls with a central elongated Ak£i>aJuta 1 .46). 

Next to it Is a ctesccnt-shapcd necklace {tbandrah^a^ having several strings 
of smaller pearls. The undergarment consists of a creased lob-doth {Ja^ghska} 
held by a girdle technically known as nelrasutra on account of its similarity 
with the cord round a churning-stick (nttre-sHfra-iiiptfa-iMw aSafamiatJ, Ihriia- 
flhtrifd, NS. edn,. p. 72). The middle part of the body is modelled as if turned 
on a lathe This image of the great god Vishnu reveals 

a high quality of art of the Gnpta period, the face especially showing deep 
meditative acrcxiity. The figure was originally provided with a circular halo, 
the lower portion of which is still visible at the back. Dr. Vogel suggested 
its idcfitlfication with a Bodhisattva which must be abandoned, I am indebted 
to the late N. G, Majnmdar, Superintendent, Indian Afuscum, who first 
drew my attention to it as a Vishnu image while he was on his visit to MaihttrJ 
in 1933. Since then the image has been published by me in the “Coomara- 
swamy Volume” of ]. I, 5. 0. A., 1937 (p. 125) and eUewhere. Judging 
from its style the figure definitely belongs to the Gupta period and Is to 
be considered a unique specimen of a Brahmanical image of that age. Unfor¬ 
tunately its fnd-place is unknown and we cannot be certain about the 

locality of the mo lament in which this magnificent sculpture was once enshrined. 

Alathurii Museum. No. E. 6 (now in the National Museum). 
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IIL 14. Image of a Jina of colossal size (ht. 4 ft. 7 in.) seated cross4cgged 
{ulthita-p^dfsesana'i in the attitude of meditation ^'iih both hands 

resting in the lap. The lower proiion of both arms is broken as is also 
the upper poititm of the elaborate halo, decorated with cotiocuiric bands of 
Tarious designs. The nose is broken; the lips and elongated cars are slightljr 
injured. The hair is arranged in short schematic curls turned to the tight 
(iffjfcriipapjf/o). There is the Mratta symbol in the centre of the chest. The 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet are luaiked with the symbol of 
the wheel. 

From Mathura, in the Mathuri Museum, No. 8. 1. 

Hi, IS. Stone head (ht. 2 ft- 4 in.) of a Jina image of colossal siae. The surface 
is peeled off in places. The hair it arranged in schematic curia. 

From Mathura, in the Mathura Museum, No. B, 61. 

///. 16. Sttjne image of the Buddha, seated in padmBiana, from Mahkuvtar (Allaha¬ 

bad Distt.). The image is dated in Gupta Year 129 {=A. D. 44S-49) Jn the 
reign of the emperor Kumatagopta. Tlic Buddha's head is shaven as in the 
Kushana images; this being the only Gupta specimen of this type. But it is 
a beautifhl figure true to the ideals that inspired the famous seated Buddha 
image of Sirnath. Now in the Lucknow Museum. 

HI. 17. Statue (ht, 7 ft. 2i in.) of standing Buddha dad in a well.carved upper garment 
which, covers both shoulders. Round the waist we notice the indica¬ 
tion of a girdle whtdi holJs up the lower gamicnt visible above the ankles. 
The tight hand which is broken was raised in the attitude of protection 
{abbiffamitdfJ). The left hand holds the hem of the upper garment. The hair, in 
agreement with the canon, is aremged in schematic liule curls turned to the 
right. The protaberance on the top of the skull (ifjfwijAa), a characteristic 
of the Buddhas, is clearly marked. But there is no trace of the mark on the 
forehead smother sign of Bodhi. The nose and elongated cars are 

slightly injured. The head is adorned with a mignifieently carved halo, 
circular in shape (diameter 3'), consisting of concentric, decorative bands of vaii- 

ous designE. ^ 

The halo originally possessed a colour scheme which is only partially preseir 

ved. The central medallion in the form of a full-blown sixtccn-pctalled lotus 
had the smaller sepals coloured. The first band contains a garland held above 
and below by two addorsed aTigator-hcads, a mukarikl ornament which was 
also coloured. The nest band consisted of small rosettes painted in the centre. 
The third band was divided into six parts each separated by a lotus rosette 
and containing a convent Ion alised peacock or Garuda figure holding grape 
vine in its beak. Only the crest feathers of the Gatuda and the vme cree^ 
were painted. The laat band was occupied by a garland interwoven with 
small toserecs which were painted. This was encircled by a beaded border 
and a segmented narrow fringe l«tb of which do not show any traces of 
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paint. Although the coloui: has now become faint it supplies evidence to 
show that the elaborate halo in the images of the Gupta period was beauti¬ 

fied bj' being tastefully painted. 

At the feet of the statue we find two kneding figurines, partly broken, 
which represent a couple of human worshippers, presumably the donors of 
the sculpture. The right one with tM/Aiika drapery appears to have been 
a monk, probably Yasadinna himself. On the front of the base a Sanskrit 
inscription is cut, consisting of two lines in Cupta character of the fifth 

century 

(/) DfjeJfjufifte/* jam (r*) Yaiadiniia^e. Yadatra ps^ant tadbitavattt ma- 

{ti) tS-pitfta SehStjapSddhjS {dlfjS) jSsM fid sma-satvi {Ufa^-nfittara-jmaijidl-i>Sptdjt. 

“This is the pious gift of the Buddhist monk Yasadinna. Whatsoever merit 

[there is] in this [gift], let it be for the attainment of supreme krowkdgc 

of [his] parents, teachers and preceptors and of all sentient beings.” 

The sculpture was fouml from the Jjsumlpur (or Jail) Mound, at Mftihmi. 
Mathura Museum, No. A. 5. 

;//, 1ft. Upper portion detail of the Bnddha statue with richly embellished lotus-halo. 
The image is almost identical in detail to Ill. 17. For the full figure (ht, 

7 ft. 2 in.) sec J. Ph, Vogel, Stkiptun dt hUHitrS, pi. XXXI, fig- c. Of led 

sandstone, from Mathura j now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

in, 19. Colossal stone head (ht, 1 ft. 8 in.) of Buddha. From Ma-huri. Gupta Period, 
Now' In the Mnthtiri Muvtum, No. 49.3510. 

in, 20. Buddha image (ht, 2 ft. 4^ in.) of the Sarnath school of Gupta sculp 
cure shown in the attitude of preaching iyvakhjSna-mfidrd, or Dher/sa-tbokxa- 
prapjrtMa-jimdrd}, seated in padeidiMi on a tijauki with a high back. The 

elaborate hJo is carved with a pair of celestial figures and conventionalised 
floral scroll-work of csiquEsite workmanship. The two makara heads in the 
comers lictweeji the halo and (he back of the scat make up the mrakarikd 
design, and the two rampant leogryphs form the Vjdlofsa-tsrafla design. The 

figure seems to have been once installed in the Candhakut! temple at Saxiiith. 

In the Sarnith Museum. 

in, 21, Over Iife.si2« Buddha image in copper found at Sultinganj near Bhlgalpur, 
Bihar, Gracefully standing with right hand in abh6ja0kdrS and w'earing trans* 
parent drapery. This is one of the finest examples of the art of metal-casting 
as practised by the Gupta artists. 

Now in the Binningham Art Gallery, 

///. 22. Standing figure of four-faced Brahma, found from MIrpur Kh^, Sindh, Now 

in the Karachi MJteum, Ht. 3 ft. 7 in. It is of gilt bro.-isse inlaid with copp«. 
and is a remarkably good specimen of the art of metal-casting in this 

period. 

til, 23, A marble image of Surya with hts two attendants, seated on a chariot drawn 
by two horses. The full-boots, the round aprtm-like tunic and the general 
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decoration point to the iniage being carved nndci Sttssaaian influents. J. Hackm 
found it from the Sun temple at Khair Khincb, about 16 miles oorlh-wcst 
of Kabul in 1934, {See Rfeienint Arcbeolxliqur ati C^f 4e Kbair KLanth, and also 
JT. fff th* Iftdia vol. lU^ pp. 23'35.) 

m 24-25. Two Tiews of i female stone head (ht. I ft,) with hair done m a high top- 
knot adorned with a heavy garland of flowers. The portton m front is also 

decorated with an ornament similar to htokl-p^tr^. The dhculac earrings are of 
the f}fikri-JalSk i type. Belonging to a beautiful image of the Gupta penw* 

From Mathura. Now in the Mathuta Museum, No, 261. 

IJis. 26-27. Stone head of a life-size female figure, with elahoratc head-dress a aige 

catring on the proper right side. r l - „ ,i * 

From Chimun4a-Matb at Azsmpur Sa^i three miUcs from Mathuta on the 

toad to Delhi, Gupta period. Ht. 1 ft 2 in. Now in the Mathura Museum. 

Ills. 28-29. Stone head of a female figure wearing ear-pendants ^d a high rolled cyhrd- 
rtcal turban. The tips are thin, nose poirted and ^cs big- The features and head¬ 
dress snggest foreign ethnic features, probably Iranian. 

From a Matba in Mathura City. Gupta period. Ht. 1 ft- 3 in* Now in 

the MathufX Museum, No- 16H. 

IlL 30. Terracotta plaque (15 in. x 9-7 in.) from Rang Mahal, showing three-faced 
§lva seated on the Kailas a with Parvati on h^s left. This Uma-Mahe^vara group- 
comprises an important dmrnment of the P55upat» sect. Siva has three facef 
in the plaque, but actually he is five-headed, of which two «e missing m 
a frontal view. These heads symbolised the five elements, viz., Sky, Air, fire, 
mtet’ and Earth, of which full explanation is given in the Purina*, and 
their names were as follows ; 1. Sadyiaia-Earth, so catted as it ts the 
yungest of the elements; 2. Vanmieva— Water, so called as tt represents the 
m 7 ther principle symhoUsed by water; 3, Aghora-Fiie, in iu pcaeefiil aspect, 
the opposite of which was called Ghota or the Terrible One ; 4. Tat- 

purosha-Air. so ** » u 

or Life-principle; 5. liana. Sky, so called as it was the subtlest of all the five 

elements, having the same nature as the Divine Being or Isa. 

In the plaque the central face with the tWtd eye m the forehead and a. 
top.k«ot of hair represents the Sadyojata head, that on the proper right the 
VJmadeva or the beautiful female head, and the one on the proper left the 
Aghom head of fire, which is of terrific aspect and gcocially so represented 
in sculptures. The two figure, at the back of Siva both floating m the 
sky represent a pair of Vidyidhita, showering flowers on the deity The 
lou^r one seems to hive been a male figure and the upper one a female 
in a sprawling position. Siva is seated cross-legged with feature, 

as common in the figures of Lakultta inspiration, and below him is the couchant 
Nandi bull. On Siva’s left is the blissful figure of divine Parvad seated w 7 th 
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itreicHcd legs md w-sacing a Jong ttavily" sfcirt. Hci: bu5t is coveted by 

a half^lecved bodice (k^pafaJki). The pair of devotesa ia shown on the two 
sides below* seated with flexed Icgs^ the male on Siva's right and the female 
0.1 Patvail's leFtj each distinguished by his ot hec typical dress and ornaments* 
The male figure has a short hushy beard. 

Now in the Bitancr Museum, No. 228 h 

W. 31, Terracotta showing Mahbhiaiirainardiiii. From Kalibahgi, 

Now in the Bikaner Museum^ 

UL 32—Terracoita phtjue (14 5 in. 5< S,5 in.) showing Ajaikaplda, It is rather unique 
in the whole range of indian iconography, showing a goat-headcd tw^o- 
ar me d figure of tht god Aja^Ekapida, wearing a the lower portion 

of “his body being in the forni of an ciephant^s leg. H*s Brahmanical character 
is unmistakably indicated by the broad hand of the scarf with a wavy pattern 
thrown from the left shojider on the front portion of the body. This kind 

of scarf represented Jtjj^papifa in Gupla iconography. The right hand is broken, 
but the left one holds a leafy bowl of fmits or sweet halls. There is a dear 

sign of a on the lower porlion of the body* The idea of ekapJda 

or one foot is depicted in the form of the massive elephant foot whidi 

balances the rather heavy upper portion. 

From Raoga Mahal, now in the Bikaner Musexmii No, 324* 

UL 33. Terracotta piaque (13.2 in. x 7 in-) from Shtatgadh, showing a two- 

armed male figure in standing posture. There is a halo round the headk 
the circubr rim wdth knobs all round and the inner portion is filled with 

a series of conical rihs ot spokes. The whole appears to depict a dakrat 
and this feature seems to indicate that he is Chakra-pumsha. The iconographic 
fnrjTi of Chakra-P urusha as given in the Pancharitra 

Agama tc^c, is that of a normal human being 

p- 439), having twQ arm^ but also *’ght sixteen or 

thirtytwo arm* (ibid., p, 440), In the present figure the number of arms is two only. 
From Sutatgadh, now In the BlIdLner Museum^ No* 232. 

ItL 34- Terracotta plaque found at Mathura from the bed of the river Yatnuna 
in 1938, now deposited in the Mathura Museum (No. 2793)* This plaque re¬ 
presents a scene showing a woman pulling a scarf drawn round the neck 

of a male figure who an the basis of his quaint cap may be identified as 

a jcsEcf (I It was one of the palace arousements 
in which the inmates of the harem toot part together with such male 

attendmts as the jester, old chamberlain and the di^axfs, 

etc. A referen-pe to thit pastime is found in Bana's K^dn^ifat! in the descrip¬ 
tion of the palace festivities at the time of the birth of ptiace Chandraplda. 

The panel has been fully described by me in a paper entided A Palace- 

amiascmnat Scene on a tenaeotta panel from Malhura” (/. ^ InMins Sodi^j 
of QrifnJdi Arf^ 1942, vol, Xj pp. 69-73)^ 
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Vf. 35. fragmentary teuacotta plaque from Patni, showing the 

of a rake with his charactciislic challenging look and vigoroua espression. 

The dcst^rlpdon of a Vifa giTen by Kihemendja {Dtiopsiesa 5.16) tallies with 
the twisted up moustaches (^kimhictehibHkamasru-vesblam) and upright hair on 
the head of the agure. It was found from the KumiihSi 

excavations condncteii by A. S» Altekaf. 

VL 36. Teriacolla plaipie from Kajghat showing a lady seated on a swing tinder 
an A^oka tree The swinging lady is very similar to the figure 

of the lady Irandatl in the Ajantl paintings. 

HL 37. f ragnientary terracotta showing lower portion of a fooi-aimcd Vishnu, with two 
side eipblcois of Chaiia and 

From Hajghah Now in the CciUial Asian Aallquitits Museum, New Ddhl. 

///. 38. Terracotta figurine showing a standing lad wearing few ornaments and enjoying 
some eatable which he holds in his hand. From Rajghat, Sth cert. A.D. 

UL 39. Tenacotta female head from Rjljghat with hair arranged in spiral cuiU 
known as elsMtaU style. The akka co fibre is shown in the form of frizzed 
locks arranged on two sides of the central kelapltht or parting. Woiiuji in the 
Gupta period had a particular fondness for this fashion of hair as Kalidasa 
very often describes n/tfia to be the mart of a beautiful face. In ^gb/mamsa 
VIU. 53j he speaks of the afaka hair of Indumatl as being mli^ri/a, i. e., 
friazled or twisted in short spirals. The aluht hair is eaplaincd as tbSr^a- 
kmtak showing that the female toilet esperts or Prasadhika women em^oyed 
scented paste and powder in order to secure the effect of spiral twisting. 

In the description of YaksWoI living in separation from her husband, the poet 
styled her hair as hmffMlda U. 21), or hair Joosdy falling on 

her shoulders, implying thereby that the devoted wife had denied to herself 
the luiury of toilet. He repeats the same in Afr|Wi7/n Ih 28, in speaking 

of the tiiafui hair falling on the cheeks. 

W. 40. Terracotta head from lUjghat showing a style of coiffiire in which the 
right side shows matted locks and the left half shows spiral curU (tfAiiJiu/O. 
It may be regarded as a head of the Parvatl-Paramcsvara type combinirg the 
male and femde fpmis of the deity. 

UL 41. Tertacotta from M|ghac tqjrtsenting a singularty fiiajestid head of Siva 
(5 in. high) showing prominently the crescent, vertical eye and matted locks. 
This beio-ngs to the best traditions of Gupta Sivadihgas from Uebahata and 

VL 4^^Tetracssita male head from iUjghal showing the CilfatrJMra halt style 
which crowns the head as a scmi-ckcular patasol with locks ananged like 
ribs dme to each other, all rarUating from a top-knot (AAAiiy^}. On the 
two sides the spiral locks iafJtaPaH) descend In three receding horizontal tiers. 

III. 43. Tciiacotta female head from Rajghit showing hair arranged in sweeping 
like peacock's feathers on cither side of the Central parting, a spediacn 
of the borha-tbara style of coiflure. 
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jy/. 44 p Terracotta head of Siva with a mass of matted locka tied Iq a protnitica t 
and graceful top-knoti Toutid from the Ahichehhatui tetraced brick temple 
of Siva* Now in the National ^flJscum} New Delhi;* 

45- Tetfacotta head of t’irvall from Ahtdachhatra with the veitlcal third 
eye and crescent mark oa the forehead. Her hair is beautifully arranged in 
spiral Jocks with braid fastened by a garland {dhimmiiU) and 

adorned by a floral boss {chandr&kd)\ round carring with Wisiisks niajt on it. 
This and the pteoeding head axe two of the most charming specimens of 
Ahichchhatra day-figurines in the Gupta periodp and most likdy formed part 

of the dcootatJon on the intermediate terrace of the infty Siva temple at 
Ahichchhatca, which seems to have been inspired by the P^^upata Saiva teadiers 

who made Ahichchhatri their centre of activity in the Panchala region* Now 

in the National Mnsetimj New Delhi* 

tIL 46* A group of MjghSt day-figurines * showing Gupta heads with several 
styles of coiffure. 

17/* 47* Close-up of the bust (partly repaired) of a lifc-sbc image of Yamuni, 
originally installed in a niche on one side of the main steps leading to the 
\ipper terrace of the Siva temple at Ahlchchhattlp Now^ in the National 
Museum, New Delhi- 

VL 48. Stucco figure (roughly 2 ft, in ht-) of a standing Nigini from the Maniyar 
Math at Rajgk (Rijag^Iha), It was fised on the base of a drcular structure of 

the Gupta period at this site which is now mostly destroyed. 

UL 4% Gupta Siva Temple at Darra (also known as Mukiindari)* near Kota^ 
Maiwa* 

IIL 50, Carved cciltng of the Darra temple* 

W, 51* Buddhist shrine at Sanchl of early Gupta period, showing a sanctum 
or edia approached by a pillared proch {m^dapa)* 

HI. 52, Daiavatara temple at Devagadh* Built on a raised terrace. The dilapida¬ 
ted core of its pyramtdal tower and the arrangement of w^all-niches wnth 
large sculptured panels can be noted. 

l/L 53, Doorframe of the Da^vatira temple at Devagadh, There arc several bands 
depicting figures of Dvitapila, Mlihuna, foliated creepers, Gang! and Yamuna, 
and a row of lion-faccs, A very fine cstaniplc of omameotal composition in Gupta 
temple archkccturc. A fuller description of the decoration on the jimba and 
the lintel is given inthtteit (ppn 7M). In the right upper comer is the figure 
of Gahgi and in the left that of Yamuna. The reptesentaiion of the livet 
goddesses on the doorivayi of temples was a feature inttoduccaJ for the 
first time in Gupta art. 

UL 54. DoocfraniE of the Pfirvad temple at Nidhna Nii|har^ showing the riyer- 
goddesses Gafigi!! and Yamuna at the bottom of the jambs- Embellished with 
other chaucteristic rndtifs. 
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55. Sculpiurcd panel fixed in the south wall of the Gupta temple at 

Dc73gadh showing Vishnu resting on the cosmic serpent Ananta $eaha. Lakshml 
is shampooing his right leg. Above, a tow of divinizes including Kaittikeya on 
peacock. Indra on elephant, Bratiml on Jotu:,, and Siva-Parmtl on Nandi. Below, 
a row of five male warriors and a female figure, usually identified as the Five 
FSndava btothers with DraupadT; however, sec p. 37, On the proper right jamb 
is G^nesa and on the left 

56. CiOic-up of the sculptured panel in the east wall from Devagadh as above, showing 
the sages Nara and Nitayana in their hermitage at JJadarinitha in rhe Himalayas. 
On the proper right is four^itmed NatSyiifia and to hts left two^ed Naia. In the 
lintel above is foiir-faced Bfahnu seated on lotus between two pairs of flying cries- 
tials. There are two vertical bands on the jambs showing a conch with 
Stylised scroll and a lotus garland on both side*. 


57. Pane] in the north wall as above, showing Gajendtamobha. Vishnu on Gamda 
JS rescuing the Jord of elephants from the clutches of a N£ga. 

53, Lower part of a detached stone doot-jamb. showing Yamuna on tortoise, found 
from the temple rams at Khilachipur. Mandasor. 

59. Detached doot-jamb o.- pilaiter, showing Mithunas and a standing Pratihirf, 
found from tbe temple mins at Khilachipur, Mandajor. 

mm by Cufininghani (A^ J, xi, pi. XV.) 

61 Terracotta moulded panel from the Bhltargatm temple showing ^eshaiayi 
Vishnu* How in the Indiin. Mmcuni, Aft^r Gufiningbani, pi. XVII* 

62. Terracotta friea: with ornamental dcsigm and human figures, Bhitargion 
ten^lc. xVftcc Cunningham, Otid., pi. XVI. 

63. One of the tcciaced temples of brick at Ahichchhatra (AC UJ. 

64. Pirt of iho aunred itooc csing of the Dhunetha Stop, it SiniOdi thotriii* 
» ptemng composition ot fo(,.ted scroU dmigni 

tiotcl f™. Gidht.. 0^ Allihobid). i„ the LoeW Mnsemo. dc- 

ptctuts . .ccoc fcom the .VfiMiii,,.,.. .j.,, 

/h? ■*« baclgtoohd mo 

c ladles of J^jsandha'a household. 

Colossal stone limel from Ga^hwi, now iji the Lucknow Museum, showing 

guces o SQtya, Vishfiu and Cbandta together with worshippers, hermits 
and a processional scene. 

67. Portion of a damaged doorfrante from the temple at Gadhwa, showing several 

IVish-fuliaiuig creeper with maidens springing from its tendrils. A^i ideal con- 

(Kishkindhi, 

^2 iydjs,p^Sfa 45. 

"‘I speaks of the divine damsels as fruits from trees 

vj^drlp afam) in the garden of Kubera, See my artidc, “Kalpavrtksha ; 

J- iJi 
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The Wish-fulfiUing Tree," /. of tbt Iitdian Sothtj of Oritatai Art, 1943, pp. 1-8; also 
ladistn Aft, pp. 142—46. 

m, 68. Details of a jamb fioni the doorway of the Devagadh temple. It illus- 
tratej the deep cot foliated sctolJ workf^d/re^iW}. The creeper issues fctini the navel 
of a squatting Yaksha figure. The narrower band consists of a series of smaller 
rosettes called phaU^ali- 

lU^ 69. Padmipini Avalokitcivara painted in Cave I at It is one of the 

' best specimeas of Indian painting illostrating the finest tradition of Gupta 
pictorial uc. The Boihisattva is wearing a single pearl string woven with 
a central bead of sapphire {iifsd^trtdranttA-fkSPii!i)~ The tendertng of the two eye¬ 
brows with a continuoiu stroke was also a noteworthy feature of Gupta art, 
referred to as jUffitaiArS, i. c., the unified eyebrows. 

///. 70. Padniapini AvalokiteSvara painted in Cave IV at Mgh, Dhat District. 
The iUustcarion is based on a tnadetn copy by Mr. S. Katchadoutiaa now m the 
Gwiliiot Museum. 


APPENDIX I 

Dfvatartbctna ; Warsbipping Imagts in Te^ipies 

Tlie deep springs of aesthetic culture were touched ia the Gupta 
times by developing the doctrine of temple building and worshipping divine 
images in them. Tills doctrine was named as *‘hahirvsdi det>aldpSjana’, 
Divine worship through Yajfla was known as *itfiian>edd. Since these various 
terms had a deep influence on the lives o£ the people their impress on the 
religious and art culture of the period should be clearly understood. Antat’ 
vedi is pure sacrifice both according to the Vcdic or §rauta and Smart® 
ritual There vras no diminution in these practices. The great Vedic sacrifices 
were still performed by kings and noblemen. We know from a number of 
Inscriptions that the worship of deities through Yajoas was still a current 
practice in the Gupta times. The Putanas enjoin the pcrfonnance of thrice sc^xn 
kinds of Yajnas, viz., seven Pakasarhsthas, seven Haviisamsthas and seven 
Somasamsthas. Pious houicholdecs considered it their sacred duty to complete 
the course of these Yajnas. This was known as the Antatvedi mode of 
worship. There was then another field of religious life in the form of trraia, 
upavasut tirtba, iapas and ddtta prescribed for the householder of which we 
have elaborate accounts in thePurams. Spiritual Sadhana through observance 
of vows and fastings, etc., w^as called Bahirvedi. These wctc mostly intended to 
secure personal merit besides the works of public utility^ such as the planting 
of trees, groves (tidydna)^ digging of wells, making of stepped wells (prapo), 
resting places, plantations (dfd/ffd), public roads, etc. in which the charitable 
citizen began to take interest from the Kusbana period onwards as testified to 
by numerous tecords. The word Uhidpurta in the language implied the many 
kinds of works of public utility. But in the religious development of the 
Gupta times a new mode of religious worship combined these two practices 
in the form of worshipping images in temples. It was believed that the 
fruits of Antarvedi and Bahirvedi were obtained by this new religious culture. 


1. bihicvcdi tathaivottamupavaiiytaiiElikaiii / 

JofeAsian bubhuthnra 

mot fata HI, L3* 
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The teligioiis consciousness of the people was 'woiking in. expanding 
and deepening the orbits of Antarvedi and Bahiivedi aspects and it reached 
its culmtnation in the new institution of temple building and "worshipping 
the divine images installed in them* to the accompaniment of very elaborate 
religious rituals and domestic practices and festivities. 

The author of the Vish^idbatmattara ^ufsna has clearly stated that the 
fruits of merit both of sacrifices and of the other kinds of religious "Works 
called isliidpurta can be secured by the building of temples and worshipping 
images.^ 

The building of a temple was no ordinary thing. It released a whirl¬ 
pool of architectural activity "which included the construction of sanctum {pafh/ja- 
griha\ pavilion dancing hall {iirii^a ma^^pd), spires (iikhard)y plinth 

(/c/gfl/r), niches and other contingent mouldings that "Were considered 

to be the essential elements of building like cornice {Sukatidsikd)f sluioestjwt^Ajro- 
vjukha-pTii^aliiy:, etc. The Gupta temple began to evolve as the beautiful 
House of Gods' {d^vdlaja-—dtvaii&w dlaj/e^^ The most beautiful part of "the 
temple was its doorframe, furnished with vertical bands of set^eral kinds, 
conceived as a charming frame of the divine abode of "Which the worshipper 
obtained a vision in some rare moment of divine meditation. The door¬ 
frames witli there, five, seven or nine bands were considered praise¬ 
worthy. The vertical bands "were loaded according to choice witli the 
figures of attendants {pfatlfMri) holding garlands or standing with adjaU- 
titudra, sticks of four-petal led flowers, rows of pramatka figures, of dawpaiTs 
or mthmias^ dying geese {f^£dgalya-i^ihaga)j trcc-of-iife {Srlvriksha\ Svastika, 
Patr^aii (scroll works), figures of Gahga and Yamuna and other dccro- 
rative motifs which together present a feast of beauty to the eyes. The Gupta 
doorframe leading into the sanctum Sanciorttm is beautiful like the goldsmith's 
work. The following verses from the Bribaiiamtita of Vatahamihira paint 
a vi"vid picture of an entrance to a Gupta shrine of "which the few beautiful 
doorframe instances have survived at Dah Patbatia, Devagadh, Bhumari, 
Nachna Kuthata and Tigow'a : 

2. ajituvedi tnhievedi pamshem yijSuatil j 
dcvitipajuum kXtyarh lokadvayunabhlpsata jj 

Ibid., m. 1.2. 

3. 'devIn&rnHayib kftryu dyufamapyaiiA driiyatc / 

"viieibe^ kaJiu ktle kartaTyaih devatagtiham // 

Ibid. in. 1.4. 
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adhah sakha cKaturbhage ptatihlrau niveSayet / 
sesham madgalyavihagaih Scivrikstiaih svastikaltghataih // 
mithuraait;! pattavallibhih prarnathaischopa^obliayBt // LVI. 14-15. 

The temple arid the divine image imparted a new leaven to the 
aesthetic culture and the cult of beauty in the Gupta age. It presented 
new moulds foe architectural forms. It promoted the new science of the 
making of divine Images or iconography. The dliydtta of the different 
gods and goddesses were iixed and are preserved on the literary side in 
the Farias. For example, various images of Siva ate given in the 
Unga Parana as were then installed in the Gupta temples. It is not 
accidental that some of the most beautiful art creations of the Gupta age 
arc preserved as images of Siva, Vishnn and Buddha, 


APPENDIX ir 

Music 

One of the arts that endched the life of the Gupta men and women 
in the highest degree was music. It was part of their general cidrure 
in royal palaces and adstoctfltic mansions and also culdvatcd by 

common citizens and professionals. This art as a whole was known as 
tanryatrihi (in which iantya is dedTcd from futya denoting a musical in¬ 
strument and trika means three) referring to the ‘triple symphony’ of 
song {GUa\ dance {Nritya) and instrumental music {Vadya oi Vddifra). 
The four kinds of instruments were classified as (1) Stringed (/i-vAi), such 
as the lute {ifipancisi (^) Bound {tiiiddbit\ such as muruja or mndisdga^ 

(3) Striking such as cymbals {kdmy(tidhs\ and (4) Hollow or 

wind instruments [sushird)^ such as flute iyamit)} Each one of them 
had many varieties and. is depicted in bas-telicfs and paintings. The 
A^na was also named as Vdlaki and the old Indian lute of seven strings 
a$ TratkadinJ, There were masters who played on these instruments, 

as it is described by Ban a with refetcnce to the Palace of Kadambatl.* 

The Yakshini of the Mt^aduia used to divert herself with a song 

on the Vina. A modest domestic performance was called ^utitshpsmisam- 
^taka\ which included the playing of lute, flute and small drums (yim- 
vttfu-mtirajd). Such a peiformance was of course accompanied with dance 
iytttavtimmurajafnamhara afttahpura-samgltakd)? The muraja had its general 
name mridsdga and special name ptisbkara\ its player being known as 
mdrda/igika. It w'as a favourite high class instrument and it is stated in 
the DivydFadafia that it was an invariable instrument played to keep com¬ 
pany at meal times. In the Nandi (i. c, benedictory prologue) of some 

1. The Vamiattbappikdsht eommemafy of the Pali MahSa>ama explains iftrija 

as of five Iciiuia. via., 3iatSt vitata, Staiavitita, suiiin Of these pmfaPa if 

said to be a stringed instniment {tantribadSd) classed under the category of 

2- See my ps 65, 

For '*S«ngittka", icc my edfu of tho CAt/irrW#/. pp- 123* 141. Sec IIL 1, 
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dramas sixteen mrfddfigiis wete played at one and the same time. Some 
of the finest cUv-figntines depicting a tamboutinc player in strange ecstasy 
have been found at Raj ghat.* The mridanga or tainbontine was of three 
types, viz., an^a having the shape of a bartia^ fruit, urdimka having 
the form of the barley grain and dllngyaka which was in form tapering 
like the cow's tail and was a teal paksbaeSdja^ The circle of B^a's 
friends, xvho were experts in music, Included a mdrdangjka (tambourine 
player), vdMika (flute player), darduTlkit (who played on dardura, a kind 
of pot instrument, gbafapddjd) and gdjaka (vocalist).* The expert in dance 
was knowm as /dsaka or narlaka and the female dancer as Ids'tkd or 
mrtakJ. Tlic ait of mdapa dance (see Ill. 9) was highly cultivated by the 
professionals called tdnd^pika. It was essential to perform the td^dapa 
dance in Siva temples on pan^a and festivals as mentioned by Kalidasa 
for Mahakala in Ujjayini. 

Among the wind instruments were the reed pipe, Gomukha (a kind 
of wind instrument blown with the mouth), K^ala and Kahall (a trumpet¬ 
like instrument about 2 ft. long) and Sankha (shell). Among those bound 
with skin were pataba^i gsdjd (a kind of drum or bhtrt (kettle¬ 

drum), Smka (a kind of drum ), dtmdubhi (a kind of large kettle-drum), 
idrnga (a kind of musical instrument made of hotn), dirndima-ghesba^- 
pataha (a drum for proclamation with great noise), mndi (a modcst-siaed 
drum). The paxiapa was a kind of stringed instrument i^dtataphatam mma 
tantribaddba paitaPdd'df Buddhaghosha), 

Tlte Narada-samgita had come from olden times. But the £ict is 
that In the Gupta age the ancient Naradlya Samgita was replaced by the 
new music of Ragas and Raginis. In the BribatkathdHokasatbgraba (XVIL 
4-6) there is a bitter invective against Naradiya musk. Its teacher a ^^na;- 
chacya is spoken of as of coarse \'oice (kbara-saara), ignorant in the 
knowledge of Srurl and Svara (ibid., X^TI. 5), and incapable of distin- 

4. See my “Rajghat Terracutta^,’* J.bS.O.A-, Vol. IX, 1941, fig. 2- 

5 . See thj TAt Difdt cf Htfsba, p- 91. Kiltdi^ also referred to a'l three of them 

together XI. 36), 

6. Sec mfTtt Dffds if Hartia. p. 35- 

7. (a kiud of heavy drum), (a 4*wii soimded as 

war fnu-iic}, prasih£>uaa4fftta-fie^idia (m dtiim sounded to mark a lucky journey). 

8. Tiff DffJi ff Hardha, p. ITL 
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guishing Nishada and Shadja (X^^L 20), Many of the Ragaa and 
Rlgirus as listed in the BrihaddeiJ of ilatanga were admitted into musical 
modes as local tunes of great charm.® It was an important innovation 
in the history of Indian music and it appears from the statement in the 
above passage of the BribafkathdilokniaMgraha that the people’s reaction was 
all in favour of the new musical modes in preference to the Nacadiya 
Samgita, which has been made there the object of ridicule. 

The antiquity of the Ragas in Indian music is still an open ques¬ 
tion. Bana (early seventh century) refers to ‘women singing the Rasaka 
compositions*,!® and to the various Gitis and Rlgas associated with theni.“ 
This may be taken to be a definite evidence in support of Riga music 
having come into existence in the seventh century A. D. He also men¬ 
tions a Glti based on the Dhruva or Dhiuvapada.!^ In the 
it is stated that the Giti was composed on the basis of Dhruvapada 
(dbrm'aprafibaM/d), accompanied with Tala (aatJka-krUa-fdid) and permeated 
by Bbdpana {amka-bhdPanStimddha) or models, and sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of a lute.!* Bana is here referring in general terms to the Ragas 
and the Gitis based on them. He does not mention any specific Raga 
by, name. But another well known prose-writer, via,, Subandhu, who 
flourished about a century earlier than Sana refers to a Raga by name, 
which is the earliest mention of a Riga in the extant classical Sanskrit 
literature besides perhaps Kalidasa in KiimarasambbaPa VU. 85.!^ In his 
pcose-romance called Vdsavadatid (c. 6 th century A. D.) there is a de¬ 
finite reference to Vibhlsa Raga being sung by the Karpatika minstrels 
who selected the themes of their songs from works of poetry and ro¬ 
mance.!* The kdTpatika-jam were palace musicians who had been especi¬ 
ally honoured by the king granting them the privilege of wearing a 

5. V. S. Agrawala. BfibttkathSfiekaSamg^aba—A Studj, Virauasi, 1974, p, 323, 

10. 'Gklya iva rigammUTpayantya];!’, Hitrsbaehsrtia, Nirnnyasagar cdn., p. 132; ‘atio 
rlgaparivahini gitib,' Ssitmtala, act V. 

11. 'Risakapadini gayantyab*, Harshacharita, p. 132; tee my The Detds aJH<iriba, p, 92. 

12. 'Gifaya iva rigaunuddipayaiityab’. 

13. Hershacharita^ p. 20a 

14. priptaJsanth^yogaya gitya devam virQpIbharaupavIi^yintjjn** KM^rnffarh Vaidya 
edn., p. 131. 

15. ‘Vibhiiar3ganiufchar».kiTpatikajajiopa8fyaminalii,7akatiiasu’, Jiviiajuid cdii.,.p. 22 . 
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fillet or ribbon {^rpata) round their headdress.^® If the Vibhasa Raga 
was known in the sixth century A. D, it caimot be an isolated pheno- 
menon, but points to a system of musical composition comprising the 
principal Indian Ragas. Surely there had been an outburst of musical 
activity in the time of the Gupta emperors, Samudiagupta himself be¬ 
ing the greatest patron of this cultural efflorescence as shown by liis 
lyrist type of coins. It may reasonably be claimed that as a result of 
this devotion to Gindharva Vid^ it was in the Gupta period tliat 
the system of the Indian Ragas was evoK^ed for the lirst time. Since 
then up to the eighteenth cmtuiy the family of the Ragas and their 
Rag inis continued to be endlessly elaborated. 

It is further noteworthy that the development of Ragas, i. e. fJw/ 
Rjgas was a feature that coincides with the Apabhramia movement in 
language; Kalidasa gives the earliest specimen of Apabhranisa in the 
Vikram^rvaUya and also the earliest reference to a Raga if in K/mdra- 
sambhapd Vlll. 85 we have the mention of Kaisika Raga. Special features 
of musical modes were the compositions known as Dhmvas. They were 
sung on the stage and were of five types, viz. 1. marking the 

entrance from the stage, 2. Nutsbkrdmkl^ marking the exit, 3. Akihtpakst 
4. Afi/ard and S, Prdsddiki illustrating the sentiments of the actors. 
These were mostly in Prakrit or ApabhrarhSa.’’ The musical voice was 
planned in low, middle and high tones, called mundray maSja and idra 
respectively. 

The art of dancing was popularly cultivated and members of the 
royal household took interest in it, Kalidasa has given the picture of 
the dance-masters like Ganadasa who took special classes in the terpsi- 
chorean aa and trained such pupils as their patrons the king and the 
queen desired.^ Indeed, the performance of dance for worshipping a deity 
in the temple was considered as an act of high merit. A queen tc>ok 
a vow that she would give a performance of dancing before the deity 
in a public temple when a son was born to her. She kept her vow.^* This 
shows the high regard in w'hich this art was held. Madanotsava, L e. 


16. Also see roy p. 160. 

17* Those in Santkrit foliowied JtC a later atage. 
10. aci II* 

ig. PtirA^ (?) 
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tlic festival held in honour of Kimadeva in the spring season or when¬ 
ever it was announced was considered as a special occasion for dance 
performance. There was the institution of Vira'i'ilasinl women whose 
principal duty was to demonstrate dancing in royal courts and palaces. 
The king was the representatiYe of Indra and the royal court, of 
Indra’s court. The session of the royal sabba began with the dance of 
the Vira’t'ilastni women who represented the Apsarases of heaven. As 
soon as the king took his seat on the throne these worldly Apsarases, 
who stepped forward from their respective positions and moved ahead 
to offer their obeisance to the king and then back to their respective 
positions showing their art in a number of movements of the eyes, 
hands, fingers, breasts, waist and feet in an increasing tempo telieved 
the stolid atomosphere of the court.*® The styles of dancing were 
classified as fourfold, viz., 1. KafUkf^ i. e. mode of the Kai^ika country 
or Betar, 2. Bharan^ of the Bharata Janapada or Kutupanchala, 3. Satvafl, 
of the Sautashtra Janapada, and 4. Arabhatl, of the Arabhata country or 
the wild areas of Sindh and Baluchistan. 


20. Sec my Th Derdi f>f pp, 64-6, 91. 
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